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The reading treat of the year 


—ever 700 pages of the best and 
most diverting Writing of our time! 


THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 


Edited by Arnold Gingrich 


Hours and hours of excitin 


his 


& reading 
great collection 
diverting stories 
famous maga- 
The contributors 
“Who’s Who” 
est Hemingway, 
Erskine Caldwell, 
Ring Lardner, Andre 
di Donato, F. Scott 
D. Lawrence, to 

mention but a few. 
“The contributions,” 


tor, “ran 


ge from memo 
to thrill 


ers for the ste 


sectio 
such 


sublime to the ridiculous, 
t_tragedy to uproarious 
comedy, THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 
will prove to be the reading treat of 


says the edi- the year! 


250,000 words, over 700 Pages — and only $3.00 
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GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 
AT WORK 


By BERNARD NEWMAN 

Now it can be told! 
y of the German Secret 
its entirety. How Ger- 
s her spies, how they 
» Master spies, 
exciting—by 


“Worthy of an important place among the 
stories of outstanding Americans” says the 
New York Times of JOHN WINKLER’S fast- 
moving biography of the fabuleus FRANK 
W. WOOLWORTH. 


FIVE AND TEN 


Frank Woelwor 


The astonishing stor 
Service is now told in 
many selects and train 
work; codes, communications 
women agents, ete. Informative, 
the author of Spy. 

Dramatic . . . effectively told... 
Oppenheim but deadly 
Courant. 


aga as theroughly 
d Ten” itself. 
ond large printing. 


HORIZON HUNTER 


The Adventures of a Modern Marco Polo 
By HARRISON FORMAN 


As explorer, author, photographer, schelar, 
aviator and war correspondent Harrisen For. 
man has justly earned his nickname of “The 
Modern Marco Polo.” 

He lived with wild tribesmen on the Reof 
of the World, he photographed jungle head- 
hunters, he led an expedition to the head- 
waters of the Yellow River, he scooped the 
world with his Pictures of the bombardments 
of Shanghai and Warsaw—and he even taught 
Hollywood extras how to emulate Mongolian 
bandits! 


. sShews 

and tells you 

It shows the futility 
recommended in old 
s the claims of numer- 
medicines, naming the 
re safe and effective, 
é worthless or danger- 


“A copy of this book should be bought 
with some of the money that every home 
spends yearly on remedies.”—Providence Sun- 
day Journal. 


when to g 

of many treatments 
Wives’ tales; it debunk 
ous widely used patent 
relatively few which a 
and the many which ar. 
ous. 


With maps and illustrations. $3.00 
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“here ts something different. * St has 
an ar atout it thal sel it apart from oxdinary 
furniture. Most of all it has the Spivit of Mhe 
that indefinalle character of bhe 
chotce antique. Grid the an old frcend, Bahen 


Furniture lecomes increasingly frrectous a“ aye 


Oniginal . . 


enhances sts ontginal beauty. 


Neve SL a Neu Book 


“A. Guide to English and French 
Furniture” gives you the informa= 
tion you have always wanted to 
have, regarding the selection, 
manufacture, use and care of fine 
reproductions. 48 pages, full of 
interesting material and choice illustrations. A new book 
that you will always keep. Send 25 cents for your copy to: 


10 MILLING ROAD, HOLLAND,MICHIGAN 
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New York, N. Y. 


Jacaurs Bopart, Inc. 385 Madison 
Avenue. French antiques and repro- 
ductions. 


CASSARD ROMANO Co.,INc., 305 E. 63rd 
Street. French and English antiques 
and reproductions. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CoMPANY, 444 
Madison Avenue. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


GrosFELD House, 320 East 47th Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


Trevor E. Honces, Lrp., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


THE KENSINGTON SHopP, 385 Madison 
Avenue. French 18th Century and 
Provincial in woods and finishes of 
the Periods. Furniture by Tomlinson. 


KITTINGER COMPANY, 385 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and American furni- 
ture. 


Tue Manor House, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Harry Meyers Company, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions. 


THE Oxp Cotony Furniture Com- 
PANY, 385 Madison Avenue. Reproduc- 
tions of eighteenth century English 
and American furniture. 


PALMER & Empury Merc. Co., 383 
Madison Avenue. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


RICHTER FuRNITURE Company, INc., 
510 E. 72nd Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions. 


ScHMIEG & Korzian, INc., 521 1. 72nd 
Street. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and French furniture. 


W. & J. SLoANE, 575 Fifth Avenue, 
“Four Century Shop,” “Smaller Home 
Shop,” “House of Years” and “Sloane 
Street.” 


SHEARMAN BrotHers Company, 1 Park 
Ave. Reproductions of 18th Century 
English and American upholstered 
furniture. Fates 


Tapp, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, 385 
Madison Avenue. English 18th Cen- 
tury Adaptations in the Williamsburg 
manner. Furniture by Tomlinson. 


Woop & Hocan, INc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rosert W. Irwin Co., Inc., 495 Al- 
bany Street. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CoMPpANy, 38 
Wareham Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Otp CoLony Furniture Company, 495 
Albany Street. Reproductions of eigh- 
teenth century English and American 
furniture. 

Woop & Hocan, Inc., 393 Boylston 
Street. Eighteenth Century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kirrincer Company, 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 


century English and American furni- 
ture. 


SHEARMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, 280 
Delaware Ave. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 


Chicago, III. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Chas. 
B. Geller, 6th fl. Mdse. Mart. Eight- 
eenth century English and American 
reproductions and contemporary furni- 
ture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Lrp., 155 E. Super- 
ior Street. Eighteenth century, Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


RopertT W. Irwin Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 

THe KeENsINGTON SHopP, 1776 Mer- 
chandise Mart. French 18th Century 
and Provincial in woods and finishes 
of the Periods. Furniture by Tomlin- 
son. 

THE Manor Houssz, Inc., Knapp & 
Tubbs, Inc., 6th Floor Merchandise 
Mart. Reproductions of French Pro- 
vincial and English eighteenth century 
furniture. 

SHEARMAN BrorHEeRS COMPANY, 1674 
Mdse. Mart. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 

Tapp, Inc., 1732 Arcade Place. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
ef traditional furniture. 

THe WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, 1776 
Merchandise Mart. English 18th Cen- 
tury Adaptations in the Williamsburg 
manner. Furniture by Tomlinson. 
Woop & Hocay, Inc., Chas. B. Geller, 
6th fl. Mdse, Mart. Eighteenth century 
English antiques and reprodutcions 
made in England. 


Holland, Mich. 


BAKER FuRNITURE, INc., 10 Milling 
Rd. Eighteenth century English and 
French reproductions. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


SHEARMAN BroTHERS Company, Furn. 
Mfrs. Bldg. Reproductions of 18th 
Century English and American uphol- 
stered furniture. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jacques Bopart, INc., 816 So. Figueroa 
Street. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 

CHARAK FURNITURE’ COMPANY, 3262 
Wilshire Blvd. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions 
and contemporary furniture. 


Trevor E. Hopces, Lrp., 816 So. Fi- 


__gueroa Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 


lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 

Tue MANor House, INc., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 

Oxp CoLony FURNITURE CoMPANY, 816 
So. Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
eighteenth century English and Ameri- 
can furniture. 

PALMER & EmBury Mre. Co., 816 So. 
Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 
Tapp, Inc., 816 So. Figueroa Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 
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CARVED DEAL COMMODE ... made by hand in England and waxed 
to a pale honey colour. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the per- 
manent display of 2000 selected antiques and 
hand-made English reproductions on view in 
showrooms. 


our Purchases may be made 


through your dealer or decorator. 
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INCORPORATED 
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How: Number One—A popular type of the small country 

< House, the walls of which are of wide clapboard and the 
gable end of whitewashed brick. Interesting color is given by 
the hand-split cedar shingles which turn a silvery gray from 
exposure. The windows are both double-hung and casement; 
through them one looks out on a wide lake front. The flagging 
for the porch is a dusty pink stone. é 
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MAY 1940 NUMBER 1 


Flouses Inspired by 


American Colonial 


By Freperick M. WELLS 


“ee early American Colonial, indigenous to the soil of this 
country, has given architects much inspiration for the country 
houses of today. This style fits harmoniously into our American 
landscape and fortunately calls for building materials which 
are economical and easily obtained. Many features such as 
windows, doors, interior trim, etc. are carried by most wood- 
working mills and, if carefully selected, good design in these 
items is to be found. 

The designs of the houses illustrated here have been based 
on Colonial precedent. Rather than taking a preconceived 
Colonial exterior, copied perhaps after some historical example 
and forcing a modern plan to fit it, we have let the particular 
needs of each problem dictate the plan, with the elevation 
inevitably following it. The charm and farm-like appearance 
of the old Colonial home is still retained. 

Two of these houses were designed primarily as summer 
places although each has space for a heating plant, which would 
make it possible to use them the year around. Complete insula- 
tion would be desired for summer comfort as well as for winter 
fuel saving. Others may be considered without question as 
practical for the entire year. 

Each of these schemes possesses certain features to which 
attention is worth calling. Number One was designed for a lake 
site and therefore presents a facade that permits a wide view 
of the water. A large living porch accessible from the dining 
room, master’s bedroom and hall, makes the house particularly 
desirable for summer living. Additional bedrooms can easily 
be added to this plan. The house, being all on one floor, lends 


Pease Number Two clapboards on the first story are contrasted with 
flush boarding on the second. The door is terra cotta red and the roof is of 
wood shingles. 


itself to a low, rambling exterior, in keeping with the character 
of its site. 

Number Two is a small rectangular two-story house that has 
charm and quiet dignity. This house is perhaps more conven- 
tional in its plan but provides many desirable features within 
a very compact scheme. It is extremely economical in its simple 
mass and single ridge line of the roof. A center hall, so usual 
in the Colonial prototype, forms the core of well-planned cir- 
culation. The small stair is circular and lends architectural 
interest to the hall. The rooms, although small in floor area, 
lend themselves to attractive arrangement, as much thought has 
been given to door and window locations. On the second floor 
the master’s bedroom is so arranged that it can also be used as 
a sitting room. A fireplace has been provided and the bed 
alcove can be easily curtained off; the space marked dressing 
room may be planned as a second bath if two are desired. A 
sun deck opening from the bedrooms gives an opportunity for 
outdoor living on this floor. 

Number Three is the largest of the group and has been 
designed for a hillside. It has a second floor, yet gives the same 
impression of a friendly, rambling character as do the smaller 
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one-story houses; the fenced-in garage court and tool house, 
resembling the outbuildings of a farm, give it a charming 
rural aspect. 

As will be seen in the plan, the living room has a two-story 
exposure, a large bay with its built-in seat on the entrance side 
of the house and French doors opening out onto the porch on 
the opposite side. There is a guest suite on the first floor, so 
arranged that its bathroom, if need be, can be used as a powder 
room. The library, having a bed closet concealed behind a 
hinged section of bookcases, serves a dual purpose, for on occa- 
sions it also can be requisitioned as a guest room. Such flexi- 
bility is particularly desirable in a country place where the 
number of week-end guests is variable. 

The flagstone porch has a fireplace for cool evenings. The 
space adjacent to the dining room, noted as a flower alcove, 
can be used either as a dining porch or conservatory and can 
easily be enclosed for winter use. 

The service wing is complete with kitchen, maid’s room and 
laundry, all on one floor. The laundry is where it should be 
in a house of this size rather than isolated in the cellar. The 
entrance porch serves two purposes; it offers shelter at the 
front door and forms a covered passage to the garage. 

On the second floor is a master’s suite consisting of dressing 
room, bath and bedroom, and a guest room and bath. Closets 


OUSE Number Four — Clapboards are 
used throughout, with chimneys and 
lower foundation of whitewashed brick. An 
inset porch has an overhang from the second 
story; the wooden shutters are Colonial blue- 
green. Definitely an all-year-’round house. 


* 


OUSE Number Three—A New England 
Colonial model, the walls of which are 
of hand-split shingles laid in clapboard lines. 
For the second story and gable ends vertical 
battens and flush sidings are used. The roof 
is of natural cedar shingles in silvery tones. 


have been generously supplied throughout the house. 
Number Four, being a more compact residence and having 
a second floor, probably is the most economical house to build. 


It has four bedrooms and two baths, and can accommodate a ~ 


family which requires bedroom space instead of the more 
luxurious living-and-dining-room areas, The living room is 
small but the stairway opens into it at the end, and there is 


a book alcove which gives an effect of greater space than the 


floor dimensions would indicate. Two porches allow plenty 


of area for living outdoors yet under the protection of a roof. — 


Number Five—The house, with~its picket-fenced yard and 
squatty chimneys nestling in the corners, holds a sense of in- 
timacy. However, upon entering there is an impression of 
spaciousness, due to the fact that the living room, hall and 
dining room are designed on one long axis. The porch, partly 
enclosed within the house proper and partly extending onto 
the terrace with an overhead trellis arrangement, is an excellent 
feature. This whole plan clearly indicates the exterior treat- 
ment, with its semi-formal dignified approach and more infor- 
mal side and rear elevations. The following materials would 
be used for the exterior treatment of these houses: whitewashed 
common brick, clapboards or hand-split shingles laid in clap- 


board lines, flush board siding or vertical boarding with battens. 
Roofs should be either of shingles, preferably hand split, or of © 


thin black slate. 


OQUSE Number Five—This is built to face a lakeside. Its walls 

are of hand-split shingles; a cupola-on the peak of the pointed 
roof serves as a vent for the chimneys. A pair of whitewashed brick 
chimneys are placed in the corners of each wing, making, with the 
squatty picket fence, a quaint and picturesque detail. The double- 
hung windows ate of small, old-fashioned panes. In each gable end 
is a high window with a curved lintel at the top. Again the shutters 


are blue-green. The plan of this house is very interestingly devised. 
As you enter from the inset porch you look through the entire center 
of the house to the terrace beyond. In one wing the service portion 
of the house dominates and, in the other, the living room and two 
bedrooms are isolated from noise and confusion. The dining room has 
a corner fireplace and the living room has a large stone fireplace with 
windows on either side. 


VERY modern lamp- | 


shade made with a 
rippling flounce of plasta- 
cele over white silk and 
snapped on the frame un- 
der the puff of silk at the 
top. It quite definitely be- 
longs to the days of bows 
and wasp-like waists. The 
base is Orrefors frosted 
and clear crystal, with a 
flying leaf pattern. 


HIS glass standard carries a lampshade called 
the “‘corset’’ shade which laces down one side 
and, of course, can be easily removed for laun- 
dering. White and coral red are the predominat- 
ing colors for this design. 


Lamps on this page by 
Orrefors; shades by Van E 
Dugteren. L 


ights ane Sie 


Alpena) there is no substitute for 
lamps. With all the exciting progress that 
has been made in the development of light- 
ing of the home—the center light, the dif- 
fused light, the standing light—nothing has 


been conceived by the ingenious mind so. 


charming, gracious and intimate as the low- 
standing light on a table. And because lamps 
are just as popular as ever, there are many 
new designs for the standards and new mate 
rials for the shades. In these illustrations we 
are showing standards of porcelain and glass, 
two porcelain lamps of early Federal design 
and the others very modern. A novelty in 
lamp developing is the washable shade, which 
makes its debut this spring and is fastened 
on the frame with just such snaps as dress- 
makers use. The washable shades bring into 
play many delicate white materials which 
were never employed before in constructing 
shades because of the difficulty in keeping 
them fresh. In the main, shades continue 
to be of silk in delicate tones matching the 
decorations of the standards. 


ee tiered Orrefors base carries a lampshade 

that suggests the flaring skirt of a Balinese 
dancer. It is designed of oyster white fiberglas 

with a brocaded pattern and is delicately attuned F 
to the transparent base. 


IGHT — A 
lamp carry- 
ing a tall porce- 
lain base dec 
orated with fleur- 
de-lis in pastel 
tones and show- 
ing a marvelous 
glaze. The flar- 
ing shade is of 
silk in tones to 
correspond with 
the decoration of 
the standard. 
Royal Copenhag- 
en porcelain— 
Georg Jensen. 


HIS typical 
American 
Federal lamp has 
a painted base in 
tones of dark 
blue, gold and 
ivory; the shade 
is in harmony 
and carries four 
panels of flowers 
and butterflies in 
natural colors. 
From Lightolier 
Company. 
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Oe very newest flower holders this spring are 

ultramodern. The one at the left is in the shape 
of half an oblong, self-decorated with oblong designs. 
Above is a circle with repeat decoration on both sides, 
very simple and extremely graceful, with unique 
flower arrangement. 


Designed by G. McStay Jackson 


FLOWER HOLDERS 


GO ULTRAMODERN 


HESE new flower holders are produced in many colors 

and will not seep or stain. Below—This holder has an 
arched top with a circular design; the flower arrangement is 
suited to the container and entirely new. The holder at the 
right is a sphere held by a quadruple design of enamel. A 
startling flower arrangement thrusts a branch of leaves high 
up at the right with clusters of flowers drooping at the left. 


Photographs courtesy Shirley Ware 


Manufactured by American Trent Art China 


HESE holders are made of non-vitreous china, 

glazed within atid without. The one above is, 
in form, reminiscent of a Japanese porcelain pil- 
low; a faintly Gothic decoration is inset at the 
sides. Spring flowers are simply arranged. 


Cinderella of the Metal 
World 


By Marie ZIMMERMAN 


WROUGHT-IRON gateway, 
bell pull and lantern, all de- 
signed by Marie Zimmerman. 
Miss Zimmerman’s life has been 
given over to working in the field 
of wrought iron, the finer metals 
and precious stones. 
Photo: Frances Benjamin Johnson 


\ ROUGHT iron and cast iron, one 
the product of forged iron and the other 
of the furnace, are the two fundamentals 
of the many decades of decorative iron- 
work in all the countries of Europe and 
the Orient. Although iron is the least 
expensive of all metals there is no mate- 
rial which lends itself to more beautiful 
treatment. The method of handling iron 
is simple and direct, yet in some respects 
it is the most difficult medium in which 
to work. 

Naturally a metal in itself can neither 
be regarded as base nor precious; it is the 
point of view towards the metal, the use 
to which it is put and our treatment of 
it that places it either in a glass case or 
in our kitchen closet. This is particu- 


EFT—This garden en- 

trance has a wrought-iron 
gateway which is planned in 
a very modern spirit, with a 
design of leaves and flowers 
—all very simple and un- 
crowded. The stone wall at 
either side, covered with 
climbing roses, adds greatly 
to the beauty of the design. 


(GHT — This wrought- 

iron window grille is a 
decorative note on a home 
at Lake Forrest. The design 
is modern and very char- 
acteristic of the artist—Oscar 
B. Bach, 


Aah Be =e 


larly true of iron; it can be developed into 
something of breathless beauty, as witness the 
grilles and rejas, the balconies, handrails and 
cathedral “embroideries” on one hand, and 
the great iron pots and saucepans and modern 
machinery on the other.. Precious iron is 
largely the product of imagination and dex- 
terity; the mechanically-minded think of 
drain pipes and sewers, both necessary but not 
apt to be ornate. It is your responsibility or 
mine or the manufacturers if pig iron is to 
be made into a fine decorative product. And 
what is true of iron is equally true of wood 
or steel or concrete. It is the approach that 
regulates the products. Possibly no other 
metal has been so important in the decorative 
development of our civilization as iron; be- 
ginning away back before the Christian era 
and today receiving a fresh impulse from the 
interest in Modern design. 

The products of the ironmongers’ work 
have been noted in eras of thousands of years 
before Christ and samples of pig iron have 
been found in Chaldea, Assyria and ancient 
Egypt. The Hebrews were acquainted with 
the art and the Greeks are credited with the 
craft of casting the first statue in iron. Cur- 
rency bars which have been found by the.hun- 
dreds in various parts of England, prove that 
the Roman settlers found iron very satisfac- 
tory as a medium of exchange. By the tenth 
century there was a widespread use of iron in 
the Orient, Europe and England, and later, 
when the building of the great cathedrals 
began, ironwork found its first essential place. 

In Spain, the Renaissance period of iron- 
work reached a height of grandeur attained in 
no other country. Of all the Spanish crafts- 
men the smith and the armorer were the busi- 
est, especially in the sixteenth century. The 
ironwork, which in Spain towered above all 
others, may be seen in the rejas of monu- 
mental size to be found in many of Spain’s 


BOVE, left—French wrought-iron work of 
the eighteenth century formed the door 
of the chapel of an ancient church in Avignon, 
It is at present in the Musée Calvet in Paris. 


BOVE—A Spanish wrought-iron wellhead 

at the home of Mrs. Ben Lyon in Santa 
Monica. California has a base finished with 
Spanish tiles. It fits in harmoniously with the 
Spanish-type house designed by W. E. 
Flannery. 


BOVE—Entrance to the garden on the 

estate of Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Pitcairn, 
The distinguishing feature is the modern 
wrought-iron gateway. 


ALS right—The inset porch of the home 
Xof Lillian Kolb at Palm Beach, with 
wrought-iron balcony, columns and lintels, all 
showing Spanish influence. The floor of the 
porch is of Spanish tiles. Architect: John L. 
Volk. 


Photo: Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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Photo: Samuel H. Gottscho 


Ve Gee right—Beautiful wrought iron en- 
closes the porch of the guest house on the 
estate of Mrs. George Huntington in Charles- 
ton. The design is modern with the technique 
of the medieval English wrought-iron work. 
Simons & Lapham, architects. 


BOVE, extreme right—A fine wrought-iron 

arched doorway is used between the vesti- 
bule and garden in the home of Mrs. Frank 
Melville at Stonybrook, Long Island. The 
design is very modern and extremely felicitous 
for an entrance door to a garden. 


EFT—Notable features 

in a Long Island estate 
are the garden on a raised 
level, the double stairway 
and wrought-iron railings. 
John Russell Pope, archi- 
tect. 


HIS well de- 
signed westerm 
home is built of 
whitewashed brick, 
which makes an ef- 
fective background 
for the wrought-iron 
railing and columns. 
The iron is of Eng- 
lish design, techni- 
cally good and ap- 
proptiately placed. 


XTREME ‘ight 

—Entrance door 
to the Monument de 
la Tranchée des 
Baionnettes in 
France. Jt is of 
forged iron, very 
modem and framed 
with fluted stone pi-: 
Jasters at either side 
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Photo: Ernest Graham 


great cathedrals. These screens were in 
no way inferior to the high alters, and 
examples of this type of wrought iron 
may be seen in the finest Spanish 
churches. 

The Gothic tradition in wrought iron 
survived in France until well into the 
sixteenth century and was marked by the 
productions of the highest skill in locks, 
knockers and caskets. For some time, 
France, like England, was content to 
make doors, furniture and hardware in 
endless variety; but under the reign of 
Francis I and Henry II famous designers 
of ironwork appeared. 

At the time of the accession of Louis 
XIV to the throne of France, the iron- 
workers were acknowledged as the clever- 
est in Europe, combining fine design and 
masterly execution, often so daring that 
they reached the limit of what was allow- 


Photo: Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


able for the working in metal. 

During this same period Italy became 
the center of iron art work, especially of 
the more elaborate and rococco type. 
Fine examples of this period can still be 
seen in the rich Italian cities. 

The Orient should not be forgotten in 
the presentation of Classic decorative 
metal. Examples of Chinese work date 
back to 500 B. C. At this time bronze 
was even more popular than iron, which 
became more and more imitative. The 
first record of ironwork in Japan appears 
in the second century B. C., and the 
craftsmen attained considerable skill and 
quite a social position. 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and execution to be 
found in all (Continued on page 39) 


Pnoto: Ernest Graham 


HE home of Baron and 

Baroness Georg Dau- 
bek (Madame Novotna) is 
in the country, twenty miles 
from Prague. Its architec- 
ture is Italian Baroque, em- 
bellished with a varied 
tropical planting around 
the foundation. 


ADAME NOVOTNA 
in the Czechoslovak 
peasant costume which she 
enjoys wearing in the pri- 
vacy of her’ country home. 


AT HOME WITH 


NOVOTINA 


(yi of the outstanding successes at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this past season was the presentation of Mozart's “Marriage 
of Figaro”, and its sensation was Madame Jarmila Novotna, (Baron- 
ess Georg Daubek) as Cherubino. This was the Czechoslovak sing- 
er’s first season at the Metropolitan and her singing in Mozart’s 
gay little opera was a startling achievement. 

Madame Novotna first came to America in response to an invita- 
tion from Toscanini to sing in a series of musicales at the World’s 
Fair. ‘Toscanini had been the conductor in Salzburg when she sang 
“Traviata” there and he was familiar with her high European: 
standing. But the musicales at the Fair failed to come off and after 
a short time the singer returned to Czechoslovakia. However, before 
her departure Edward Johnson, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who had heard her sing in Europe engaged her to appear 
at the Metropolitan for the season of 1939-40. 

Madame Novotna was born in Prague and was married there to 
Baron Georg Daubek, whose country home consists of an ancestral 
castle and smaller lodge situated about twenty miles from Prague. 
The lodge was the former guardhouse and there the Baron and 
Baroness spend most of their time, when she is not singing. Before 
the Baron’s marriage this lodge was his bachelor quarters. After 
the wedding Madame Novotna decided she preferred living in it, 
rather than in the castle itself which is large and formal. The two 
children, however, reside in the castle with their nurse and grand- 
mother, since the lodge’s accommodations are limited. The lodge 
is really a “petite maison,” comfortable (Continued on page 47) 


ois drawing room in Madame No- 

votna’s home has a high vaulted ceil- 
ing, casement windows and French 
doors, opening to the floor. Chairs for 
comfort are in evidence at every turn, 
with many tables and quantities of books 
and flowers. 


| 


hie grounds around the singer's 
home are laid out formally, some- 
what after the manner of Versailles. A 
table and comfortable chairs, on right 
hand of terrace, suggest tea parties in 
the garden. 


EFT—In her spacious bedroom the 
singer has eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish furniture with antique rugs, leaded 
windows and endless interesting curios. 


T the back of the house is a wide 
terrace with tables, chairs and an 
old-fashioned brazier made into a flower 
holder. The Baroque effect of the archi- 
tecture is carried out in the lintels which 
decorate the doorways. 
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NEY silver spoons from Georg Jensen. Those 
with handles projecting into the center of the 
pattern come in sets with matching flat silver. The 
alternating spoons are individual serving pieces made 
to enlarge stock sets. They have delightful names, 
“Acadia,” ‘Bittersweet,’ “Bent Leaf,’ etc. Like all 
Jensen pieces, however decorative, they are com- 
fortable to handle. 


XTREME LEFT—A silver lunch- 

eon tray, designed with a dec- 
oration of larkspur, especially suited 
to the more delicate Traditional pe- 
riods. R. Wallace & Sons Manufac- 
turing Company. 


EFT—New silver by Georg Jen- 

sen which carries out the tradi- 
tion of this great silversmith. Flank- 
ing a festive candelabrum is a game 
dish. The carving set was designed 
for the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark. 


HE “Colonial Manor’ design of 

the Lunt Silversmiths present a 
dual influence, Queen Anne and 
Modern. The cockle shell in the 
decoration is taken directly from 
Queen Anne patterns, yet the effect 
of the silver is definitely Modern. 


| HE foremost creators of silver today practi-— 


cally all follow the influence of the ultramodern 
design. There is a variation in the work of differ- 
ent manufacturers—some of the flat silver is straight, 
large and ornate, some slender with inset decora- 
tion—but none of it in any way resembles the 
eighteenth-century French, the heavy English 
models of the early nineteenth century or the old 
Colonial designs finished with a sheaf of wheat or 


from about 1790. S. Wyler, Inc. 


AS 


Ha RARE style of an old English Shefheld 
; covered tureen with pedestal feet; it dates 


i 
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Ree modern group of solid silver 
patterned after Colonial models, fin- 
Pe: ished by skilled craftsmen and given a lus- 
trous, deep patine. Towle Manufacturing 
Company. 


ae oNE A large double. vegetable 
dish of silver plate patterned very 
definitely after a Sheffield model. The 
lower tray is decorated with a gadroon 
border. Reed & Barton, Silversmiths. 


-of American-produced silver: a 
jt scoop, pipkin, candle snuffer, 


dte, cigarette holder—all popular 


a tiny basket of fruit. The new flat silver is usually ornamented 
in geometrical patterns, beautifully modeled and finely finished. 

The Jensen people, in their modern Danish patterns, un- 
doubtedly have been largely responsible for the enormous popu- 
larity of the new types of silver. A few years ago they were 
innovators but through their audacity, courage and a fine flair 
for genuine art appreciation they have inaugurated new adven- 
tures in silver making. 

Of course, for Traditional rooms there are still to be had the 
fine designs of the Louis XVI, the bold decoration of the late 
eighteenth-century English and the delicate, Puritan quality of 
the silver of Paul Revere and his contemporaries. But for modern 
homes, which are increasing in number, modern designs in 
ceramics, china and silver prevail. 


LAT silver of the “Royal Danish” design, ap- 
propriate for modern decoration or for certain 
period dining rooms. International Silver Com- 


pany. 
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is the Keynote Here 


By Hersert WILLIAMS 


A CRAVING for elbow-room is a precious part of the 
American heritage. In its moral form this hankering led the 
Pilgrim fathers to New England’s bleak, unfriendly shore. As 
an economic urge it spread the original thirteen colonies across 
a continent. In its physical form it accounts for the unique, 
sprawling growth of our cities and towns, our tremendous 
achievements in the field of transportation, the development 
of modern means of communication—and has had a lot to do 
with our architecture. Mentally, morally, and physically it is 
the desire for space which defines the American Way. 
Nowhere is this fundamental aspiration more fully realized 
than in the state of California. In proof of this one might point 
to scenic grandeurs, parks and play places, to fertile agricul- 
tural valleys. There is, however, a more intimate index, one 


HE doorway in the home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Worker in California suggests 
Georgian influence with its 
broken pediment and the 
fluted pilasters at the side. 


N this home in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, California 
has developed an architectural 
_Style of her own, indigenous 
to America and peculiarly ap- 
propriate to California. 
Photos: Maynard L. Parker 


more comprehensible, more human: the California home. The 
California home is the American craving for elbow-room ex- 
emplified. And for this reason, California has come closer to 
developing an architectural style of her own—an indigenous 
American style—than any other state. Nowhere else has the 
essentially American desire for spacious, “homey” living been 
better expressed. 

Old world architecture has as its basis the crowding character- 
istic of European cities, plus an aristocratic tradition foreign to 
our democracy. These facts have governed its broader outlines, 
rendered them inadaptable to the American soil. Mere trans- 
plantations, however popular at first blush, have therefore 
either withered and eventually died out or adapted themselves 
to our more rigorous climate. Of this latter tendency the 


BOVE—Looking through the casement 

window in the owner's bedroom. With a 
circular bay window Venetian blinds were 
found to be impossible. The usual manner of 
hanging the window draperies.| was therefore 
reversed; the straight draperies wete hung close 
to the windows and ruffled curtains on the 
outside. The color scheme # peach and blue. 


IRECTLY ABOVE—One end of the din- 

ing room is entirely of glass and this 
makes a fine background for an old sideboard. 
The windows carry hollyhock chintz curtains at 
both sides; the antique Hepplewhite chairs. are 
rare pieces. 


ELOW—tThe floorplan shows the arrange- 

ment of this practical and convenient home 
which specializes in the American desire for 
elbow room. ~~ 


abiree ip ad: 


<licew as einai the interior of the house a 
definite Georgian influence is felt. This is 
especially noticeable in the fireplace in the liv- 
ing room, shown in the upper right picture, in 
the old wing chair covered with chintz and in 
the lounge chair in gray-green velour. 


California house is the prime example. 
In viewing California houses it is for 
this reason more important to study the 
features which they share with one an- 
other, rather than trace their complex 
origins in patterns of the past. There is 
a California style and this is what inter- 
ests us most. Without recourse to Cub- 
ism, manifestoes of functionalism, or any 
of the claptrap of the Modernistic school, 
it attempts to solve in a modern way the 
problems of modern living. It may well 
become the mold in which the future 
architecture of this country is cast. 

Of this kind of modernism—the Ameri- 
can kind—the country home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Worker is an excellent ex- 
ample. Its architect, Georgius Cannon, 


BOVE—A series of French windows form 

one entire wall of the living room, held 
together with a Georgian framework of fluted 
pilasters and a peaked center lintel. The drap- 
eries ate plain textured and the walls are 
painted in a light tone. The color scheme is in 
shades of gray-shrimp and gray-green. 


has cleared -away much of the mustiness 
and cobwebs of archeological traditional- 
ism, but he has not—to paraphrase a fa- 
mous saying—thrown out the brush with 
the rubbish. Rather, with rare skill and 
discrimination he has combined the best 
of the Traditional and the Modern ap- 
proach, building, as all good architecture 
is built, on the framework of a living 
style—the California style. 

Like most houses of this type it is 
spread over a single floor, achieving max- 
imum intimacy with the setting. Also, it 
employs the characteristic U-shaped plan, 
except that in this instance two such 
shapes are formed, surrounding two of 
the typical terraced courts. This affords 
the convenience (Continued on page 47) 
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A SNOW duck nestles against a snow background, mak- 
ing use of nature’s perfect camouflage. These are at- 
tractive additions to any flock of ornamental birds. 


HITE mute swans are the most 

popular of all ornamental water- 
fowl. The two shown here are in the 
midst of a flock of mallard ducks. 


NE of the fastest of game birds 
and the sportsman’s delight, Can- 
ada geese, can be purchased from 
breeding farms where they have been 
pinioned at birth and so cannot fly. 


joke 
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WATERFOWL THAT STAY AT HOME 


By K. S. GinicER 


Photographs by Walter Burmeister 


N medieval England the keeping of swans and other stately 
| and ornamental waterfowl was a regal privilege, reserved 
to the king and those whom he delighted to honor. Today, 
swans, ducks and geese may become the pride and joy of any 
country homeowner. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that these waterfowl may 
be enjoyed only by those possessing vast acres and able to 
afford large staffs of servants and caretakers. The truth of the 
matter is that, under the proper conditions, a homeowner with 
water of some sort on his property may easily keep a substan- 
tial number of waterfowl. A small pond will support a large 
group of geese or ducks, or perhaps a pair of swans. If no pond 
is situated on the property, a brook or stream may be dammed 
quite inexpensively to make one that will suit the purpose. 
The larger the pond, of course, the more birds may be accom- 
modated; and those fortunate enough to possess large lakes 
may have birds great both in number and variety. The lake 
or pond should, of course, be stocked with small fish on which 
the waterfowl may feed. 

Waterfowl are easy and inexpensive to obtain. There are 
many reputable breeding farms throughout the country from 


HESE mallard ducks, too, are game birds and, for 
ornamental use on the country place, must also be 


pinioned. However, although they will never fly, they 
will attract their wild migratory cousins to their pond. 


which both native and imported stock may be purchased, at 
prices that are exceedingly low for native birds, although col- 
lectors’ prices prevail for the more rare and exotic specimens. 
The common white mute swan, although not as beautiful as 
the blackneck or the black swan, is the most popular of all 
ornamental waterfowl. A breeding pair of swans involves only 
a small investment and gives a high return in pleasure and 
satisfaction. Prospective owners of a breeding pair must be 
warned, however, that the male swan will attack its young and 
drive them off, so that the pair must be closely watched during 
the breeding period and after. It is also highly impracticable to 
have more than one pair unless the body of water is quite 
large, since swans are not gregarious creatures and share with 
some part of mankind an intense desire for lebensraum. 

For most people, ducks and geese will prove more satis- 
factory, if less striking to the eye, than swans. And to the 
sportsman, who can fully appreciate the beauty of the mallard 
or the Canada goose, such birds will be a joy indeed. One 
breeding farm lists over sixty species of ducks and thirty of 
geese as being available to buyers. Such a wide variety from 
which to make a selection offers an opportunity to create a 

(Continued on page 42) 


Ae rare black swan for all his beauty appears here 
in an angry mood. Swans are often considered. vicious 
and two males cannot live peacefully in the same pond. 
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olonial 


Contributes its Riches to Modern Living 


RA een TAVERN at Williamsburg 
was first erected in 1742. De- 
stroyed by fire in 1859, it was recon- 
structed on the original foundations in 
1930. Here the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety was founded. Photograph from 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


‘HE Governor’s Palace at Williams- 

burg, viewed from the formal gar- 
dens, was the residence of the royal 
governors in Colonial times. Photo- 
graph from Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission. 


dhe word Colonial is one of the most frequently used terms in 
the fields of architecture, furniture and decoration and, at the same 
time, one of the most misunderstood. Colonial is carelessly em- 
ployed as though it referred to one specific style in houses, furniture 
and costume, when, as a matter of fact, it is a general term which 
embraces several very different types of such things. When one 
considers that the Colonial period in this country extended from 
1614 to 1775, the realization is brought home that, in the little 
less than two centuries which this epoch represents, there were many 
and drastic changes in the manners and fashions of Americans. 

Shortly after the establishment of the colonies here in the early 
seventeenth century, the colonists commenced to build houses and 
make furniture as nearly like those of the mother country as local 
conditions and materials allowed. It will be remembered that, as 
far as style of ornament is concerned, the heavy Renaissance manner 
which obtained in England and northern Europe at that time had 
not yet divested itself of Gothic influences. Thus the Jacobean 
and Cromwellian furniture which was imitated in the American 
colonies in the seventeenth century had a distinct flavor of earlier 
times. a al 0 

Later in the same century the baroque manner superseded the 


ROOM in the Craft House at Williams- 

burg which is furnished with reproduc- 
tions approved by the Restoration. Photograph 
| from The Kittinger Company. 


earlier architectonic renaissance, as exemplified by the late 

_ Stuart style and by that known as William and Mary. 
American design, of course, followed suit. Then came the 
rococo of Queen Anne and the early Georges and, finally, 
the classic revival of George III’s reign as manifested by the 
designs of Adam Bros. and Hepplewhite. While it is hard 
to think of two pieces of furniture differing more in 
appearance and spirit than the heavy oak Brewster chair 
‘of almost Elizabethan style and the dainty elbow chair 
made by a New York cabinet-worker in imitation of 
Hepplewhite, yet the fact remains that both of these are 
Colonial. ; 

Curiously enough, a very common popular error is the 
reference to American Empire furniture as “Colonial.” 
Actually, these heavily-carved post beds,  sleigh-front 
bureaux and pedestal tables came into being long after 

/ our Colonial period had ended. Another fallacy is the 
distinction many make between Colonial and Early Ameri- 
can. They seem to think that only mahogany furniture is 
Colonial while cottage furniture of maple and pine is Early 
American, ea l 

The greatest contribution to American culture, as far 
as educating our people in the real aspects of Colonial 
life and culture, is undoubtedly the magnificent Williams- 
burg Restoration in Williamsburg, Virginia. There the 
“most competent authorities on the Colonial arts and crafts 
and Colonial living in general have brought to life the 
capital of the old Virginia colony as it existed in the 
eighteenth century. 

Not only have the buildings been reproduced, both ex- 
teriors and interiors, as they were in Colonial days, but 
many of the old crafts have been revived and masters of 
these may be seen daily performing their various tasks 
just as their predecessors of two centuries ago did them. 
This great undertaking is calculated to impress on the 
American people an important and authentic picture of 
Colonial life and culture. 

One of the more important aspects of the Restoration 
_in this regard is the craft program, which offers to Ameri- 
can householders authentic eighteenth-century reproduc- 

~ tions of original furnishings on 


(Continued on page 41) | 


hee supper room in the 

Governor's Palace has sup- 
plied inspiration for many 
rooms furnished in the Wil- 
liamsburg manner.  Photo- 
graph Scalamandré Silks, Inc. 


DETAIL of a 

valance in the 
parlor of the Ra- 
leigh Tavern show- 
ing the style of 
hanging and the 
type of fabric used in 
the Colonial period. 
Photograph Scala- 
mandré Silks, Inc. 


HIS tripod-base table 
of the Chippendale pe- 
riod is an approved repro- 
duction of one in the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. Photograph 
The Kittinger Company. 


ELOW — Examples of 

modern Wedgwood 
Queens Ware. Fragments 
found in Williamsburg ex- 
cavations have been identi- 
fied as the original Queens 
Ware from the famous 
Wedgwood manufacturies 
in England. Photographs 
from Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Inc. 
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SWEDISH day bed of the seventeenth century, show- 
ing both Jacobean and Dutch influence in design. 


N early eighteenth-century Swedish 
table with definite Queen Anne detail 


Swedish Flandiwrafi 


DANISH version 

of an English 
scroll-back chair, dating 
from the early eight- 
eenth century. The legs 
are faintly reminiscent 
of Queen Anne. Many 
of these Swedish chairs 
were made of the 
cheaper woods, such as 
birch or deal, and paint- 
ed white. 


\¥ E are familiar with the close links that bind the 
history of England with that of the neighboring Scan- 
dinavian countries during the centuries that followed 
the break-up of the Roman Empire; but we remember 
less often the links that existed in the centuries after 
the Renaissance. Many Scots enrolled themselves as 
mercenaries in the service of Sweden at the time of 
that country’s military supremacy; and a considerable 
number made their homes in Sweden, where their 
descendants still reside. Gothenburg included many 
such families among its early settlers; and certain of 
them—notably the Chalmers and the Dicksons—have 
played an honorable part in its civic history. England’s , 
connection with Denmark, too, was closest at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, when James I had 
a Danish princess for consort; and since then commer- 
cial relations have continued to keep the two countries 
in close touch. 

England has been consistently the richer and more 
powerful country, with a more elegant standard of 
living and a more sophisticated style in the decorative 
arts that provide a background to social life. Con- 
sequently, just as the sophisticated French styles have 
influenced England, so the English styles, have 
influenced Scandinavia. The domestic arts of Southern 
Sweden and Denmark show stronger traces of English 
influence than can be found in any other European 
country. The English hangings of linen, stamped in 


Sp cdeed Swedish settee evidently 
dominated by rather ornate Hepple- 
white patterns, especially noticeable in 
the legs and backs. 


(ntique and Modern 


By Joan Evans 


black with arabesque and damask designs, and the East Anglian 
wall-paintings in imitation of them find Swedish parallels early 
in the seventeen century. A considerable amount of English 
furniture was at the same time imported into Sweden; the City 
Museum at Gothenburg has good examples, collected from old 
Swedish houses, of Stuart chairs with carved oak frames and 
cane work, The Cromwellian type of chair with turned legs and 
stretchers was commonly imitated in Sweden after the middle of 
'the century, and a little later the English types of chair and day bed 
with cane-work panels, turned sidepieces, scroll work and crown 
and angel tops are also found. Both of these types may also be 
partly due to Dutch influence, but some of the chairs appear to 
have that indefinable style and proportion which definitely marks 
them as of English inspiration. Towards the end of the century 
Dutch influence was paramount alike in England and Scandinavia; 
but when early in the eighteenth century England had once more 
a simple style of furniture of her-own, it was imported into Sweden 
and imitated there. The Rohsska Museum at Gothenburg has a 
_good English three-legged circular table of about 1720, as well as 
a South Swedish imitation of the cognate four-legged type, while 
the contemporary types of English chairs were also imitated. Often, 
however, they were manufactured not in walnut or mahogany but 
in the less precious woods: Swedish cabinetmakers for a long time 
produced a simple type of “Queen Anne” chair in birch or deal 
finished with white paint. 

As the century progressed, the decoration of England and Scan- DANISH chair dated 1750, which imitates 
dinavia was linked in fresh ways. French and Dutch influence was the most ornate Chippendale period, was 
strong in Scandinavian architecture, but for interior decoration the cre for the castle of Lévenborg, where it can 
Swedish East India Company were importing into Sweden the Ea he yee 
Chinese silks, porcelain, lacquer and wallpapers that their English 
rivals were putting upon the British market; and consequently the 
background and accessories which the decorators and cabinet- 
makers had to frame and harmonize were alike in both countries. 
As the century progressed, the artistic links between the two coun- 
tries became increasingly strong; Sir William Chambers, who tried 
to make English chinoiseries less fantastic and more Chinese, was 
a member of one of the best-known English families of Gothenburg 


Soe Swedish chair, a simplified ver- 
sion of Hepplewhite, is to be found 
in the City Museum at Gothenburg. 


Se ony Swedish chairs with 
cane seats and ornate Jacobean frames. 


oe interesting example of Swedish Mod- 
ern—the last word in simplicity. The. 1] 
chair rests on a Swedish tufted rug against i 
modern Swedish textiles. 


Ee ee 


WEDISH modern bookcase of birch, de- 
signed by Carl Malmsten. The frame for 
glass is novel and definitely modern Swedish. 


Photos: Courtesy Royal Swedish Commission, New York World’s Fair 


GROUP of primitive, peasant Swedish furniture, a 
type of design which influenced the reaction from the 
English and Dutch classical models. 


and had gained his knowledge of China on a voyage for 
the Swedish East India Company. The Swedish painter. 
Elias Martin, came to England in 1768, and his con- 
temporary, Carl Fredrik von Breda, worked in London 
as the pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

At the same time English influence upon Swedish and 
Danish furniture was renewed and increased. Not only 
were many English examples imported into Sweden— 
good examples, brought from old houses in the district. 
may be seen alike in the R6hssak Museum at Gothen- 
burg and in the Kunstindustri Museum at Copenhagen 
—but also the English engraved pattern books were easily 
available to provide models for the Swedish craftsmen. 
The style of Chippendale was early imitated, especially 
in West Sweden; the R6hsska Museum has some good 
examples of chairs imitated from his patterns, and others, 
imitated from the “ribbon-back” type, were made for the 
Danish castle of Lévenborg, where they still are. Such 
imitations, however, are easily distinguished from Eng- 
lish work; their alien nationality is nearly always be- 
trayed either in their proportions, their line, or the 
disposition of their ornament. Soon, too, they were 
simplified to meet Swedish needs, and these simplifica- 
tions differ from the English provincial simplifications 
even more than the more (Continued on page 45) 


MODERN Swedish sitting room 

with a huge corner window, modern 
Swedish rugs on the floor, and furni- 
ture so simple that it has almost the 
effect of metal. 


MPERIAL Paper & Color Corp—Above and be- 
low.—Photo: Frank Randt. 


ROM Clement Hurd’s illustrations for Gertrude Stein’s 
“The World Is Round.’ Katzenbach & Warren. Photo: 
Louis Werner. 


. Le Ohxsl- ors 


IN NEW WALLPAPERS 


ie new wallpapers seem to be in a “back to the land” 
mood, very appropriate to the season. One of the most dramatic 
of these designs shows groups of the graceful wild horses of the 
mesa on lone, rocky cliffs looking off on vast distances. The man 
of the family will want this for his study. For that very important 
room, the nursery, there is a clever design showing a little boy 
sitting on a mountain top and dreaming wistfully of ferocious 
lions and friendly elephants, amazing giraffes and foolish 
monkeys; while another paper depicts a barnyard orchestra of 
musically-minded chickens, rabbits and carefree pigs. Other 
designs show scenes reminiscent of the Southern hunt season, 
the old clipper days and life on a farm. 


ICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC.— A H. JACOBS CO. ICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC.— 


Photo: Dana B. Merrill. Photo: Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 


S ost ee Kick 


Selected by Leading Nurserymen 


on fifteen years ago America, at 
least the Eastern seaboard section of the 
United States, broke out in a veritable 
rash of rock gardens. Rock gardens 
appeared where rock gardens had no 
natural right to be; but along with these 
enthusiastic if misguided outcropping 
came too, some charming rock gardens 
which by their beauty, appropriate 
planting and good taste outweighed the 
spotty creations that also went under 
the name of rock gardens. Fortunately, 
this rash has subsided to a great extent 
and has left behind it a consciousness 
among gardeners of what not to do, 
while the interest in rock gardens and 
suitable plants for them has remained. 

A good rock garden may require very 
little space and, if the plants are care- 
fully chosen, can thrive in either the 
city or country. Thus the interest in 
rock plants is widespread and because 
of this we have asked the leading grow- 
ers of rock plants to recommend the 


By L. N. CHRISTIANSEN 


eight plants they consider most satis- 
factory for such gardens, basing their 
choice on beauty, hardiness, ease of cul- 
ture and adaptability to soil. The 
nurserymen included such well-known 
names as Bristol Nurseries, Inc., of Bris- 
tol, Conn.; Glen Brothers, Inc., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Peter; Henderson and 
Co. of New York, N. Y.; Hicks Nurser- 
ies, Inc., of Westbury, Long Island; R. 
M. Kellogg Co. of Three Rivers, Mich.; 
Krider Nurseries, Inc., of Middlebury, 
Indiana; Henry Michell of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Stumpp and Walter Company of 
New York, N. Y. and Wayside Gardens 
Co. of Mentor, Ohio. 

That the choice was not an easy one 
can be gathered from what J. M. G. 
Emory of Hicks Nurseries writes: “From 
the very start, we consider that this is 
the most difficult list to enumerate be- 
cause there are so many worth while 
plants ideally suited for growing in rock 
gardens. . . 


We fully realize we are > 


RABIS ALPINA grows 

well in shade and has a 
white blossom from April to 
June. Photo: Peter Henderson 
SaCor 


Be Vink 


leaving out a number of the finer peren- 
nials, especially the true alpines, which 
are unsurpassable as to beauty but are 
apt to be more difficult to grow. In 
other words, we believe that a most 
attractive rock garden could be built of 
the varieties we have listed with a mini- 
mum of care and plant knowledge.” 

Eight plants were agreed upon by 
these nurserymen as the most favored 
for the average rock garden. In the 
order of their choice they were Cam- 
panula, Candytuft, Dianthus, Phlox, 
Sedum, Arabis, Alyssum and Aubrietia. 

“June,” write Peter Henderson & Co., 
in their reply to our questionnaire, 
“happens to be the ideal month in which 


Ue tis es sempervirens or hardy candytuft 
is valuable for its evergreen foliage as well 
as its flowers. Photo: A. B. Morse Co. 


ELOW—Growing four to ten inches tall, Alys- 
sum is easy of culture and ideal for edging. 
Photo: Peter Henderson & Co. 


to sow seeds of rock garde 


n plants. You 
will have flowering-size plants for the 


OP LEFI—tThe fragrant lavender flowers of 
Phlox divaricata canadense appear during April 


and May. Photo: Peter Henderson & Co. 


lk 


C 


Photo: A. B. Morse Co. 


other rock plants. Photo: A. B. Morse Co. 


mentioned. However, 


campanula _ ro- 


tundiflolia or blue bells of Scotland, 


EFT—Dwarf Dianthus has a sweet spicy odor 
and its soft green foliage blends perfectly with 


ampanula carpatica has clear blue flowers from 
June to October and does well in shade. 


Moss Pink 


Flore Pleno 


following season. Sow the seeds in a campanula portenschlagiana or Dal- THE EIGHT MOST 
part of the garden where they can be  matian blue bell, which has a fine tidy FAVORED ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
protected from the heat of the sun. form and is not too difficult to grow, CAMPANULA . 8 
Transplant to their permanent quarters were also recommended. Campanula CANDYTUFT . 7 
in time for them to become thoroughly _— garganica, with its dainty flowers grow- is bas S 
3 Male : : PHLOX 6 
established before cold weather begins. ing in full sun, was especially mentioned epi yay 5 
The rock plant voted most popular by Henry F. Michell Company. ARABIS 5 
was Campanula. Campanula carpatica, The second choice, selected by seven ALYSSUM . 4 
or Carpathian harebell, which grows to of the nurserymen, was Iberis semper-  AUBRIETIA 4 
about eight inches, bears clear blue eens or Little Gem Hardy Candytuft. aac iouvas ropreseiat ihe nunibercet 
flowers from June’to October and does It is easily grown and is valuable for nurserymen who have chosen them. 
well in shade, was the variety most often foliage effect (Continued on page 43) 
How the Nine Nurserymen Actually Voted 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. |Glen Brothers, Inc. Peter Henderson & Co.) Hicks Nurseries, Inc. |{R. M. Kellogg Co. The Krider Henry F. Michell Co. |Stumpp & Walter Co. |The ‘Wayside 
Bristol, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Westbury, Long Island /Three Rivers, Mich. Nurseries, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. Gardens Co. 
New York Middlebury, Ind. Mentor, Ohio 
ARABIS ALP PULSATILLA ALYSSUM DAPHNE CNEORUM |DIANTHUS ANCHUSIA PHLOX SUBULATA |ALYSSUM SAXATILE |PHLOX SUBULATA 
pte eis flower) Saxatile Compactum Rose Daphne Rose Dawn MYOSOTIDIFLORA| Vivid All varieties 
Anemone Flowering Forget- 
1 me-not 
— 
DAP BRIETIA ARABIS IBERIS GYPSOPHILA HEUCHERA ALYSSUM ARABIS ALYSSUM 
on cy aaah pyte variety 4 Alpina SEMPERVIRENS| PANICULATA BRIZOIDES} Saxatile Compactum Alpina Snowcap Saxatile and 
Evergreen Candytuft Baby’s Breath Citrinum 
cAMP DIANTHUS PHLOX HELIANTHEMUM VIOLA ODORATA VIOLA VERONICA AUBRIETIA IBERIS 
PORTENSCHLAGIANA ptt and other Divaricata Canadense Rock Rose Russian Violets Apricot Gem RUPESTRIS| In variety SEMPERVIRENS 
Dalmatian Bluebell dwarf species Heavenly Blue All varieties 
5 ONEM ~ |AUBRIETIA SEDUM PRIMULA VERIS GEUM CAMPANULA CAMPANULA SEDUM SIEBOLDI 
ee eine ceMPERVIRENS| Eat AigEclety Primroses Fire: Opal GARGANICA CARPATICA| All varieties 
‘Persian Candytuft Evergreen Candytuft 
IBERIS PLUMBAGO DIANTHUS DIANTHUS VIOLA CORNUTA ‘| DIANTHUS PLUMBAGO GYPSOPHILA DIANTHUS 
: SEMPERVIRENS| Lead Wart Alpinus Allwoodi Hardy Pinks in Violas Red Grenadin Larpentae Repens Bodgeri DELTOIDES 
Hardy Candytuft variety ] And all varieties 
TENTILA CAMPANULA PHLOX IBERIS CAMPANULA ARABIS PHLOX CAMLAENSIS|HELIANTHEMUM 
Ee eee 2 | POTENT tow) aration In variety SEMPERVIRENS ROTUNDIFOLIA| Alpina All varieties 
Evergreen Candytuft Blue Bells of 
| Scotland 
A MPANULA SEDUM VERONICA CAMPANULA NEPETA IBERIS IBERIS CAMPANULA 
Se wee deletes ue CARPATICA| Acre (Golden Moss) | In variety CARPATICA| Six Hills Giant SEMPERVIRENS| SEMPERVIRENS| CARPATICA and 
Hare Bell Carpathian _Harebells Evergreen Candytuft_| Snowflake GARGANICA 
SEDUM SIEBOLD! | PLUMBAGO IRIS ENGLISH VIOLETS | LIATRIS AETHIONEMA POTENTILLA ARABIS 
Larpentae Dwarf varieties September Glory Warley Rose POTENTILLA TONGUI| Alpina and Alpina 


When you build your Home — 


Hore have always had walls for a 
variety of reasons, some of which are still 
good. Traditionally the wall has served 
to repel animals, invaders, prying neigh- 
bors and the weather; it has also been 
used to advertise the wealth and social 
position of the owner, and it has had 
the humble but indispensable function 
of holding up the floors and roof. ‘Today 
a man’s house is no longer his castle and 
rarely do the walls hold up his floors. 
In the light of these and other facts it 
may be of interest to reconsider the wall 
in the light of its present-day uses. 

An overwhelming majority of all the 
houses built in this country are of frame 
construction. This means that, as in any 
skyscraper or factory, whatever covering 
is put over this framework has little or 
no structural value. Occasionally, to be 
sure, one comes across houses with walls 
of stone, brick, adobe and other struc- 
tural materials, but more often than not 
these are merely tacked on to the outside 
for reasons of appearance. Hence the 
common descriptions “brick veneer,” 
“stone veneer,” etc. Purists of the mod- 
ern school are fond of attacking such 
uses of materials, but a good case can be 
made for them. Veneers of brick and 


- quite as strong as it need be. 


the WALLS 


By Greorcr NELSON 


stone are fireproof, they require prac- 
tically no maintenance, and the space be- 
hind the veneer can be much more efh- 
ciently and cheaply insulated than if the 
walls were of solid masonry. Such dis- 
tinguished architects as Frank Lloyd 
Wright, for example, frequently use 
brick in this manner. 

In theory, once the framework of the 
house is up, it could be wrapped in cello- 
phane, figuratively speaking, and be 
At this 
point the problems of insulation and 
weatherproofing enter the picture as well 
as the question of privacy. 

When you build and you come to the 
question of what to do about the walls, 
it would be well to be frank with your- 
self, if not with your architect, as to the 
reasons for selecting one type of exterior 
covering rather than another. A man’s 
house is his own, and if he wishes to 
spend money for display that is his privi- 
lege. It is well to realize this, however, 
for fancy walls are expensive and the 
final budget will look much less unrea- 
sonable if there is a clearly marked item 
in it called “publicity” to cover the use 
of costly anachronisms. 

Another, and much more valid reason 


for doing something to the walls beyond 
merely keeping out the weather, is that 
most houses today are rather small, not 
too interesting in shape, and they do. 
need, some enlivening. For a while there 
was-a rebellious group of moderns who 
said “why?”, and they covered their me- 
chanical little boxes with stucco or some 
other plain white material and let it go 
at that. Unfortunately it is one of the 
facts of building that a completely 
smooth, bare surface is difficult to obtain 
and even harder to maintain, and after 
a few years some of these early modern 
houses looked very badly indeed. The 
climate is a factor of major importance 


This is the fourth in a series of articles on 
When You Build Your Home. The first “The 
Site” appeared in February; the second “Learn- 
ing to Read Blueprints” in March; the third 
“Windows and Doors” in the April number.— 
Editorial Note. 


qf 

A BOvE-A Tudor cottage type built of native 
marble laid up English fashion with mortar. The 

cost of a stone house must depend almost entirely 
upon whether the stone can be found in the vicinity 
or brought from other sections of the country. If put 
up with native stone it would cost about the same as” 
a well-built brick house. The home of Mr. Lewis — 
Bowman, designed by himself. - 


EFT—A New Jersey home built in the American 

cottage style with walls of rough plaster. This 
probably cost the-owner more than if he had put it up 
with brick or wood, though of course, the price of — 
brick must depend upon the expense of construction 
and the way in which it is laid up. Duncan Hunter, — 
architect. 


SMALL plantation cottage in the suburbs of 

Washington, D. C. The walls, like so many of 
the small Southern houses, are of whitewashed brick, 
which in that part of the country is perhaps the least 
expensive form of construction. An additional charm 
is given to the house by the quaint, low picket fence 
which surrounds the garden. Daniels, Daniels and 
Daniels, architects. 


BOVE—The Elizabethan influence is very marked in the con- 
struction of this cottage in Scarsdale, N. Y., designed by Julius 
Gregory. The walls naturally are of brick, laid up with white mor- 
tar and in the gables the bricks are laid to form an ornamental 
zigzag pattern, The picturesque Tudor chimney is of brick; wood 
with brick is used in the gable peaks over windows and doors. 


IGHT—The walls of this English-type house in Englewood, 
N. J., are of half timber, laid up with oak laths, a type of 
construction which originated in England at a time when wood 
was at a premium and rough plaster easily obtained. The expense 
of half-timber construction depends upon the ease with which 
rough plaster can be obtained. Lewis Bowman, architect. 


BOVE—A typical Dutch stone 

house, of the type built by the 
early settlers in Pennsylvania. Walls, 
chimneys and porch are whitewashed. 


ELOW—This house in Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., is constructed of round field 
stones set in off-white mortar. The ex- 
pense of this house would depend entire- 
ly upon whether it was constructed from 
local field stones or from imported stone 
blocks. Wood is used most decoratively 
in the detail finish of these walls. B. 
W. Morris, architect. 


here, for it is not only easier to maintain 
plain white walls in the warmer lati- 
tudes but due to the year-round presence 
of abundant foliage they invariably look 
better than they would in New England 
or Wisconsin. The better modern archi- 
tects, always quick to profit by their 
own and others’ mistakes, have learned 
this lesson, and one is beginning to see 
most attractive modern houses which use 
natural redwood, brick, stone and other 
time-honored materials. 

As masonry is one of the less common- 
ly used materials, it might be well to dis- 
pose of it first. We noted above that it is 
frequently used as a veneer, in which 
case it becomes a four-inch shell attached 
in one way or another to the framework 
of the house. It is more expensive than 
wood siding and is generally used 
for purely decorative purposes. In 
many cases it is effectively em- 
ployed in combination with wood 
and other materials, as in some of 
the examples shown here. The 
commonest fault found where it 
is so used is that the owner or 
builder is unwilling to rest con- 
tent with a mixture of two or even 
three materials, and plasters the 
front of his house with slate, 
weatherboard, stone, brick, 
shingles and whatever else hap- 
pens to be handy. An inevitable 
result is the appalling concoction 
which can be found in every city 
of the land; for some mysterious 
reason, the smaller the house the 
greater the prodigality in selection 
of materials. Rule one for the 
house-builder might very well be 
to keep the number of facing 
materials to a minimum. 

Despite the widespread use of 


ed 


veneers, the bearing wall (one that sup- 
ports the upper floors and roof) is far 
from extinct. One can build most sat- 
isfactorily using hollow walls of brick 
and, where stone is abundant and cheap, 
there is no reason for not taking advan- 
tage of the fortunate circumstance. 
Under the heading of masonry there 
are also a number of synthetic materials. 
Concrete block is perhaps the best 
known. Fire- and vermin-proof walls of 
this material leave little to be desired 
and they are not expensive. Generally 
the exterior is painted. It is possible to 
have concrete blocks made to almost any 
size and shape, and there have been some 
interesting uses of this material in recent 
houses. Hollow tile is one of the humbler 
materials occasionally seen in the exte- 


‘So 
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ee modern New England Colonial house is 


constructed of overlapping clapboards and the 


rior walls of houses. These brown or red 


blocks are used in factories, warehouses, 


and in certain types of commercial parti- — 


tions; they have a good natural color, ~ 
however, and if one should wish to use — 


them in houses the experiment might — 


well be worth trying. Attempts to de- — 


velop prefabricated houses, using wall 
panels made of concrete slabs and other 
cast materials have been tried, and not 
without success, but to date such houses 
are experimental rather than commer- 
cially established. 

A synthetic material that has really 
remarkable possibilities is asbestos. 
Shingles and clapboards of this material 
are available-at almost any supplier's” 
local warehouse. ‘The advantage of as- 
bestos is that it is an inert, fireproof 
material which requires no paint- 
ing or other maintenance. Also 
its natural grayish-white color is 
very pleasing. A more logical way _ 
to use asbestos might be in large 
sheets, rather than as an imitation 
of wood, but such a treatment al- 
most automatically means a mod- 
ern exterior, and most people still 
prefer the more conservative 
styles. Experiments are also being 
made with insulation board coy- 
ered with bakelite and other plas- 
tics, and there can be little doubt 
that wall materials of the next 
few years will cover a wider range 
than they do at present. It is al- 
ready possible to buy insulation 
board sufficiently strong to resist 
the weather without any covering 
except paint; while suitable for 
very inexpensive houses it lacks 
the permanence and mechanical 
strength of the more conventional 
wall (Continued on page 46) 
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foundation is of large stone blocks. There are tri- 

angular pilasters at the two front corners of the 

second floor. All the woodwork is painted white 

with the exception of the blinds, which are grass- . 
green. This type of wall is probably as economical 

a construction as can be used if built in a country 

where timber abounds. John Sherwood Kelly, 

architect. Photo: Ernest Graham. 


AND - SPLIT shingles 
were used in the con- 
struction of this remodeled 
barn. The shingles have 
weathered a beautiful gray 
tone, particularly interest- 
ing as a background for 
the glass corner - window. 
The trim of this house and 
the shutters are white. 


A Bers building mate- 
rials are used for the 
walls of this house in 
Ohio — rough plaster, 
stone, and half timber for 
the gable ends. The stone 
is laid up with raked-out 
joints and the plaster is 
painted off-white. Crittal 
casement windows are used. 


Photo: Frank Randt 


aoe eyelet batiste spread, mounted 
on taffeta-back satin in flower-like colors, is 


New Coverlets—Simple 
and Nophisticate 


DESIGN reminiscent of a stained glass win- 

dow decorates this spread of pre-shrunk fab- 
ric. This type of spread is particularly suited to 
the American Colonial room. From Carter 
Brothers, Inc. 


BOVE—For those who like their 
simplicity stark there is this new 
sure to be a favorite for springtime bedrooms. sailcloth spread chastely trimmed with 
From Carlin Comforts Shop. cotton fringe. From Carlin Comforts. 
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BOVE 


Bascom Copenhaver. 


white and emerald green. 


George C. Rand. 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


A coyerlet with a gen- 

ealogy is this brick-red, white 
and black hand-woven spread that 
has been in the same family for 
four generations. Courtesy: Mrs. 


PPER CENTER — A quilted 
satin bedspread with a deli- 
cate floral design is appropriate 
for the more luxurious room. The 
draperies are taffeta and harmon- 
ize with the colors of the spread. 


[eee Petanely for the sophis- 
ticate is this lush, tufted velvet 
spread in midnight black with drap- 
eries and rug to match. Relieving 
the, nocturnal mood of the room 
are startling notes of gleaming 


signed by Donald. Deskey for Mrs. 


ah 


Dee beverage 
cart with -alcohol- 
proof tray. From Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Co. 


Meet Summer Half Way 


wine living is high living in 1940, and summer furni- 
ture for this year fits into both the elegant pattern of high life 
and the limitations imposed by the low bank balances of 
recession-harried Americans. 

The novelties are many, all designed to make living outdoors 
as pleasant and effortless as it would be in the most plush of 
palaces. From rattan bird cages to complicated gadgets for 
comfort, 1940’s summer furniture will bring your life out into 
the open. 


Dine on your terrace with the smartest wrought-iron pieces, 
molded in patterns that evoke~cool seascapes and sheltering 
pines. Take the sun in comfort in bamboo chairs and chaises 
longues that conform to your slightest curve; leave ample space 
for a backgammon board at your side and an umbrella to shade 
your eyes. Serve tea in grand style with tea tables of the newest 
plastics and chairs that seem to have captured all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

Everything is color and color that will stay put. Fabrics are 
waterproof and waterfast; paints are pastels that years of show- 
ery Augusts can’t fade away; and all materials are made to 
withstand any amount of hard use and summer frolicking. The 
colors themselves are sprightly and new: finishes in a cool 
marine blue or a virgin white and (Continued on page 47) 


DOUBLE chaise longue in rattan with sailcloth 

upholstery. Each side is separately adjustable. 
From Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Below—Rattan love 
seat with adjustable canopy. Covered in water-repel- 
lent sailcloth. From Bielecky Bros., Inc. 


| M ODERN rattan love seat with colorful striped 
Hy fabric. From Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. 
Below—Rattan beach roll with matching convertible 


ROUGHT-IRON couch with spring seat ¢ 
spring cushions. Laurel pattern. From John 
Salterini Co. Below—Reed love seat, with tea ta 
and flowerpot holder. Upholstery colorful, weath 
proof fabric. From Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. 


| backgammon board or lunch table and umbrella in 
harmony. From Hammacher Schlemmer. 


AT TAN 

¢ hiacss 'e 
ongue with can- 
py. Lattice 
ides from strips 
f canopy mate- 
jal, From W & 
; Sloane. Photo: 
. M. Demarest. 


holstered seats. From Richard L. Sandfort, Inc. 


eee i, econ sun chair and adjustable canopy, PLOW ay ovens dining group with rain-proof up- 


and wrought-iron plant-holder. Richard L. Sandfort, Inc. 


EED chaise 
longue with wa- 
terproof fabric cov- 
ering. From Ficks 
Reed. 


DECORATOR 


By Ina M. Germaine 


Have you ever purchased furniture or decorative accessories 
which were lovely in themselves but wholly inappropriate for 
the rooms for which you had intended them? Nearly everyone 
has had this experience and it is expensive to discard them. So 
they remain, always out of harmony with their surroundings. 
In purchasing furnishings for your home, good taste is not 
enough. It requires technical training as well to make correct 
selections. Your decorator has this training and experience, and 
will save you valuable time and the many disappointments 
which one encounters when purchasing without expert counsel. 
The decorator will know at once if the piece you are consider- 
ing is correct for your home or if the colors which you have 
selected are correct for you. 

Perhaps, too, you require a certain style to mirror your per- 
sonality to advantage. It is possible that the colors you have 
used are not as successful for you as others would be. Your 
decorator will plan the correct background for you just as your 
family doctor prescribes the correct treatment when you are ill. 
Your furniture, fabrics and accessories must be related to each 
other and to the style of your house. There must be a con- 
tinuity in the decorative scheme, not abrupt changes from one 
room to another. 

The satisfaction and advantages you will obtain by having the 
decorator solve your problems cannot be calculated in money. 
And no doubt these services will not be expensive at all. The 
cost of one wrong piece which you might purchase would very 
likely more than cover such advice. 

So when you furnish or redecorate your home, be sure to, 


CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR. 
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CINDERELLA OF THE 
METAL WORLD 


(Continued from page 15) 


ironwork that is good, and the 
craftsman who is trained as a 
designer and metal worker 
knows everyone of these. It is 
very important that material for 
this work should not be taken 
from its proper sphere and used 
by tricks and illusions for’other 
environments. There are work- 
ers in iron today who attempt 
to make this metal look like 
wood, gold or bronze, losing 
the significance of ironwork. 


Without the correct finish the 
full beauty of the metal cannot 
be appreciated. Iron, like any 
other material, must be finished 
according to its use and purpose. 
Interior ironwork should possess 
a finish that is the color of armor 
and may be polished as bright as 
silver. For exterior ironwork the 
iron should be only slightly pol- 
ished and left in the tone ob- 
tained from the forge. 


The ironwork in this country 
has, so far, been largely imita- 
tive; developed by the different 
settlers who brought their de- 
signs and techniques from Eng- 
land, France, Spain and _ the 
Orient. Perhaps this is too 
sweeping a statement, for al- 
though we see French ironwork 
in New Orleans, Spanish along 
the southern Atlantic coast and 
in California, English in New 
England, we also have in this 
country a number of outstanding 
ironworkers. The inspiration for 
an American ironwork seems to 
be Nature in her more joyous 
moods—flowers, birds, small ani- 
mals—expressed in an uncrowded 
design and by methods simple 
and direct; in other words— 
Modern. I remember that Goe- 
the once said “Nature and art 
cannot be separated without de- 
stroying art as well as Life.” 

A great threat to modern iron- 
work, from my point of view, is 
the use of modern mechanical 
tools. In the iron of the past 


each piece spoke of the individ-~ 


ual artist—each hammer stroke, 
each tool mark pointed the mas- 
ter’s ability and character. 


Of course, the foremost ques- 
tion that arises in the modern 
mind is about the use of iron in 
the garden and outside the home 
of today. When is it suitable, 
when essential, and in what sort 
of garden does a certain period 
of ironwork belong? Cast iron, 
although widely used in Vic- 
torian days for porch rails, stair 


rails and fences, is losing its 
vogue and wrought iron again is 
in the ascendant. 


Of course the best possible 
plan, if you desire to have iron- 
work in your garden, is to suit 
the metal work to the period of 
your house and its accessories. It 
is feasible, as you have already 
seen, to secure modern French 
ironwork; and for a Norman 
house, with its flat, walled-in 
garden, French ironwork would 
be most suitable for furniture. 
lanterns, doorbells and _ hard- 
ware. French work is quite for- 
mal and somewhat over-elabor- 
ate in its execution, yet suited 
to the French period house or 
even to the modern French cot- 
tage. A matter to consider before 
getting too deeply into the pur- 
chase of ironwork is its expense. 
It is not more expensive than 
fine garden sculpture but it is 
definitely more expensive than 
the ordinary wooden garden 
pieces, except perhaps in Cali- 
fornia, where there is much local 
ironwork made for its modern 
Spanish American home. Some 
of the metal craftsmen in the 
West are capable artisans and 
are doing work eminently suited 
to modern houses and gardens. 
But that is rather the exception. 


Of course, if you are having 
a definitely English cottage, 
which may be quite a large 
house in this country, English 
ironwork is suitable for stair 
balustrades, porch rails, fences 
and many garden accessories. 
Most of the English ironwork is 
definitely Traditional but never- 
theless harmonious with the 
Modern English home. 


If the Italian villa is what you 
have in mind there are endless 
Traditional Italian periods that 
are being widely and very well 
copied in this country. Iron is 
especially picturesque with the 
pale, rosy-pink villa as a back- 
ground. Of course, it is not es- 
sential to use a great deal of iron 
in order to have a certain fine 
stability about your garden. A 
few old settles, which you are 
urged not to paint white, and an 
occasional chair, some courtyard 
lanterns and a stair rail, if your 
garden is on two levels, will give 
your garden a certain fine 
strength in the furnishing of the 
out-of-doors. 


There are today well-managed 
foundries, where wrought iron 
is developed in the forge and 
where larger pieces may be cast, 
not only in sections but as a 
whole in the cire perdu process. 


This Cuban Mahogany, half-round 
Adam Commode is representative of 
the many distinguished examples of 
fine craftsmanship from the Tapp 
Collection of Fine Furniture. 


VEE Gout 


DECORATOR 


@ As perfectly as a flawless mirror images 
an object in its clear depths, so too, does 
the Fine Traditional Furniture re-created 
by Tapp, reflect all of the sturdiness, 
dignity, and exquisite beauty of the 


authentic pieces after which they are so 


meticulously designed. 


lapp 


1740 West Arcade Place, Chicago 


Showrooms in New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 
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C6HE NEW WORLD wins 
AN OLD WORLD MARKET 
Colonial 


UNTIL 1928, American interior designers found Lf 7 ly h 
it necessary to send to. European mills an appreciable / / a WL A) Ul i 
quantity of orders for the manufacture of certain fabrics INCORPORATED 

not obtainable in the United States. Special character- Approv e d R epr O du ctions 


istics of raw materials, dyes and weaving methods peculiar 
to these fabrics were then either unknown or inimitable 


in this country. and Adaptations 


Though an expensive, troublesome and time-consum- 
ing business, no alternative was possible when the dec- 
orator’s plans included the use of these materials. There 
were simply no Ametican mills then producing them. 


By Special Appointment of WILLIAMSBURG REsToRATION, INC, 


With the founding of Scalamandré Silks, however, APPROVED REPRODUCTIONS OF 


sending abroad except in rare instances became unneces- 


sary. Fabrics which had heretofore been the exclusive MIRRORS 

specialty of foreign textile manufacturers were produced BROTHERS * DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
by Scalamandré in quality equal or superior to the 305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 

European product. Bringing to America all the knowl- BOSTON + LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA 


edge, equipment and experience prevalent in, the great 
mills of the Old World, and adding to them the superb 
resources of American efficiency in production, Scala- 
mandré began quickly to erase the old difficulties of trans- 


By Special Appointment of 
WILLIAMSBURG eee Inc. 


mitting orders thousands of miles away . . . the delays, : 

the misunderstandings, the costliness. At the same time, Approved@tteprédaciions of | 
existing members of the American fabric industry were STERLING SILVER, FLATWARE & HOLLOW WARE | 
exposed to no competition from the new firm, since in- { i 
stead of sharing the old market, Scalamandré created a Sie Ae ve Stiedf Compan Company } 
new one for itself. sd 


Silversmiths Goldsmiths 


Today, the interior decorator can obtain at Scalamandré Wyman Park Driveway, Baltimore, Md. 


Silks for his client any fine drapery and upholstery fab- 
Clor trimming, whether-of American or European ae By Special Appointment of a eave RESTORATION, Ine. 


spiration. The savings in time, money and convenience 
to the decorator and his client is probably inestimable; 
and the actual intrinsic quality of the fabrics themselves 
is in most cases improved. In addition, America has bene- A NDCRAFT GLASSWARE 


fited by the the gain of a new fabric market, B IE E NK C) Gl Gr 
ass Company 


Consult your Decorator 


Scealamandeé Silles we 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRAPERY, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS and TRIMMINGS 
598 Madison Avenue - VWew. York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO GLENDALE. CAL. Kittinger Company Scalamandré Josiah Wedgwood 


420 Boylston Street 620 N. Michigan Ave. 1364 Grandview Ave. Soe eae ee & Sons, Ee 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 


MILTON : WEST VIRGINIA 


By Special Appointment of WILLIAMSBURG RESTORATION, Ince. 


Approved Reproductions of ‘ 


FURNITURE SILK FABRICS CHINA 
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COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
(Continued from page 25) 
display in the restored buildings 

in Williamsburg. 

Visitors to Williamsburg are, 
of course, extremely interested 
in the furniture and furnishings 
which have been gathered from 
all parts of the world and assem- 
bled by our leading antiquari- 
ans, architects and decorators. 
Other members of the same pro- 
fessions as well as manufactur- 
ers, designers and private collec- 
tors have repeatedly requested 
permission to copy various de- 
signs and colors. This factor 
finally led the Restoration 
authorities to authorize the re- 
production of the various fur- 
nishings and accessories by 
particularly qualified firms. 

The company selected for re- 
producing the furniture was the 
Kittinger Company of Buffalo. 
Kittinger’s Colonial Williams- 
burg Approved Reproductions, 
which are now to be seen in 
stores in many cities throughout 
the country, are a reply to that 
often heard lament, “They can’t 
make those things nowadays.” 
For in these reproductions, there 
is a regard for authentic detail 
that delights the craftsman’s 
heart. 

When certain of the articles of 
furniture are selected for repro- 
duction, they are sent to the 
plant of the Kittinger Company. 
In their Buffalo workshops, these 
rare originals are then meticu- 
lously copied by skilled cabinet- 
makers. This work is performed 
almost entirely by hand and 
when the finished result is 
passed by the Craft Division of 
Colonial Williamsburg it differs 
in no detail of construction from 
the antique prototype. It is sig- 
nificant that these reproductions 
do not attempt to achieve the 
appearance of antiquity by any 
artificial means. The wood and 
its finish are not marred or 
faded in any effort to make the 
copy look old. Rather these 
things are finished just as the 
originals were when first made. 
The spirit of craftsmanship 
which goes into their fabrication 
depends upon time alone to do 
its mellowing. 

In order that the woods used 
in these reproductions might be 
similar to the originals, the Kit- 
tinger Company first sought a 


mahogany which would approxi- 
mate the mahogany used during 
the eighteenth century. Wood 
from Brazil, Peru, Central Amer- 
ica and Cuba was examined; 
finally a satisfactory kind was 
found in a district of Brazil 
2,300 miles up the Amazon 
River. ‘This mahogany was dis- 
covered to be almost identical 
in texture and character with 
antique mahogany. In further 
imitation of the work of the 
eighteenth century cabinet- 
makers, resort was had to the 
practice of cutting straight 
through the heart of the log in 
order to obtain the boards 
suited to their purpose. 

The same care shown in fur- 
niture making has been exer- 
cised by the licensees of Colo- 
uial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
in other branches of the decora- 
tive arts. Paints, wallpapers, 
upholstery fabrics, silver, glass- 
ware, china, builders’ hardware, 
garden benches, brass rim locks 
and writing paper are all repro- 
duced with minute attention to 
original designs. This regard to 
detail, however, is not carried to 
that absurd extreme which inter- 
feres with practicability. For ex- 
ample, while envelopes were not 
in use during the period which 
the Williamsburg Restoration 
depicts, yet they are provided 
with the Williamsburg writing 
paper whose manufacture the 
foundation has licensed. 

The fabrics for hangings and 
upholstery are copied by Scala- 
mandré Silks Inc. While their 
patterns and texture are pre- 
cisely identical with the origi- 
nals, they are made in the regu- 
lation fifty-inch width of modern 
practice rather than in the nar- 
row proportions imposed by the 
limitations of the Colonial 
looms. Also, each pattern is to 
be had not only in the original 
color but also in alternating 
ones. 

China, too, is reproduced in 
conformity with the authentic 
pieces. In excavating the foun- 
dations of the old Raleigh Tav- 
ern, which had been destroyed 
by fire around the middle of the 
nineteenth century, certain frag- 
ments were found which were 
identified as Wedgwood Queen’s 
Ware china. The name of 
Wedgwood has become a house- 

(Continued on page 43) 


GeOoWOOD 


Cnr 


Wedgwood Potteries have been supplying 
the finest tableware to the crowned heads 
and aristocracy of Europe + In this charm= 
ing pattern, Grape Vine, the decoration is 
embossed cither in cream or lavender. This 
pattern is on the famous Shell Edge —a 
revival of one of the old Eighteenth Century 
shapes in Queensware. Grape Vine on Shell 
Edge may be had in the shops in open stock. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage, and we will 
gladly forward to you our new booklet, show- 
ing many patterns in full and natural colors. 


Sosiah Wedqwosd& Sons, Joc 


oF AMERICA. 


No. 3258 


ine on Shell Odge 


For more than a Century and a half, the 


Mark on China 162 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Mark on 
WHOLESALE ONLY Jasper, Basalt, 
Queensware, Etc. 
Weoewoop Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 
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| The DANBURY TABLE and Chippendale chairs 


DECORATOR 


J. ODAY CHARAK FURNITURE is nationally acclaimed for 
its fine workmanship and perfection of finish. In our 
showrooms are presented new groupings of Eighteenth 
Century pieces, new designs in quality Modern, and the 
world-famous DANBURY*TABLE. (Used as a console and ex- 
tended to seat twelve.) We suggest a visit to our conveniently 


located showrooms where these may be inspected at your leisure. 
%The name DANBURY is Copyrighted. . . Pat. No. 1969875 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHARLES B. GELLER 
C. W. STOCKWELL Co., LTD. 
FACTORY: 38 WAREHAM 


6th Floor, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
3262 Wilshire Blyd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ser REE Be BO Ss O UN aM ALS Se 


WATER FOWL THAT 
STAY AT HOME 


(Continued from page 23) 


striking and unusual flock of 
birds for a country place. 


As for the care of birds, there 
are many misconceptions current 
among those who have had no 
experience with them. Birds 
purchased from a reliable breed- 
ing establishment are usually 
hardy, handreared native fowl, 
already acclimated to the local 
conditions. All such fowl are 
pinioned when hatched and can 
never fly, so the owner need not 
fear the loss of his birds. Instead 
they will serve to attract migra- 
tory birds and make the place a 
real birdlife sanctuary. Provid- 
ing food in winter will also at- 
tract other birds. By the extermi- 
nation of predatory animals, 
such as the fox, skunk, and 
weasel, by the proper feeding 
and by posting his land against 
hunters, the owner can preserve 
his own flock in flourishing stylé 
and make his country place a 
paradise for migratory birds. 


It is necessary to add, however, 
that before owning or rearing 
migratory fowl — and _ swans, 
geese, and ducks are classed as 
migratory waterfowl —a permit 
must be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior, in 
Washington. Several states, in- 
cluding New York, also require 
state permits. ~The purpose of 
such regulation is to help con- 
serve America’s wild life and 
here, for once, the sportsman 
and countryman have cause to 
be grateful to Federal and state 
authority for the work it has 
done in keeping swift wings in 
the sky and graceful bodies in 
the water. 


A hobby fascinating as it is 
easy, the care and rearing of 
waterfowl is one every country 
homeowner and sportsman 
should consider. As the flock 
progresses from the common 
birds we all know to the more 
exotic specimens from our own 
and foreign shores, the enchant- 
ment of collecting can become 
more and more exciting and the 
joy in beautifying a home in the 
country with nature’s most at- 
tractive wildlife can be made one 
of the greatest pleasures a lover 
of country living can know. 
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is where well put our 
FITZGIBBONS 


DIRECTAIRE CONDITIONER!” 


In that new home of yours, make 
COMFORT FIRST the watch- 
word — with conditioned air 
filtered to mountain-top purity, 
humidified to the ideal health- 
ful degree, warmed to the 
temperature your comfort dic- 
tates, circulated quietly, 
smoothly, effortlessly throughout 
your home. Get this Comfort 
with the Fitzgibbons Directaire, 
as thousands of other proud 
home owners are getting it. 
» ECONOMICALLY, too! The 
Directaire is built of steel by 
the Fitzgibbons WELDSEAL pro- 
cess which utilizes the most 
modern established engineering 
principles, to assure new high 
efficiencies, low fuel consump- 
tion, easiest possible cleaning, 
and the oil burner, gas burner, 
anthracite or bituminous stoker 
of your selection. 

It is easy to check on the 
facts — 


TEN MINUTES 
with this booklet 


will give you the 
"why" and “how" 
of air ¢ondition- 
ing. Write us, or 
MAIL THE 
COUPON. 


FITZGIBBONS BOILER CO., Inc. 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of "I'm going 


to AIR CONDITION my home." 5-AD 
IN ae eaterenecatiaes fies ee 


Addie nnn nee 


8 MOST FAVORED ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS 
(Continued from page 31) 
as well as flowers’ writes Alex- 
ander Cummings of Bristol 
Nurseries. Stumpp and Walter 
suggest the same variety for 
walls. Wayside Gardens suggest 
all varieties of iberis for the rock 

garden. 
Dianthus in the various dwarf 
forms was selected by six of the 
nurserymen. The sweet, spicy 
odor of most dianthus should be 
reason enough for growing them 
even if they did not possess the 
many other virtues that they 
obviously do. There is great va- 
riety of color and form among 
the dwarf dianthus. The foliage 
of most dianthus is a soft green, 
blending perfectly with other 
rock plants. Dianthus deltoides, 
bearing small deep red blossoms, 
nd dianthus alpinus, with its 
‘pink flowers blooming during 
July and August, are recom- 

mended among others. 
The low-growing Phlox also 


received six votes from. the 


nurserymen. Peter Henderson 
names divaricata canadense 
which has fragrant lavender 
flowers in April and May. It 
grows to a height of one foot 
and will do well in the shady 
part of the rock garden. Phlox 
sublata camla, more familiarly 
known as moss pink, is a good 
plant, blooming early and re- 
peating itself in late summer. 
Sedum, by its very name, com- 
ing from the Latin to sit, is 
singularly appropriate for rock 
gardens where it “‘sits’’ comforta- 
bly in the crevices. Peter Hen- 
derson mentions sedum acre 
(golden moss) which grows 
_about two inches high, a moss- 
like spreading plant with bright 
yellow flowers in spring. Glen 
Brothers put sedum sieboldi on 
their list. It has excellent foli- 
age, blooms in the early fall and 
is “non-invasive,” a virtue many 
rock plants lack. Bristol Nurs- 
eries pronounces it “the best 
_sedum.” Hicks Nurseries say that 
all sedums are “of easy growth 
with wide variations in foliage 
and flower effects.” = 
Like sedum, Arabis also ap- 
peared on the list of five of the 
nurserymen. Arabis is more fa- 
miliarly known as rock-cress and 
includes a number of satisfac- 
tory varieties. Alpina, which 
grows to a height of ten inches, 
has a white blossom from April 
to June and is a good plant for 
shade. It is the favorite arabis 
of the nurserymen. 
_ Alyssum, growing from four to 
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COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG 
(Continued from page 41) 
hold word in more ways than 
one in the English language. 
The Wedgwood china manufac- 
turies were established in Eng- 
land early in the eighteenth 
century by one Josiah Wedg- 
wood and the quality of his 
china rapidly established such 
a reputation that his house was 
soon making fine tableware for 

customers all over Europe. 

Queen’s Ware derives its 
name from being designed origi- 
nally for Queen Charlotte, the 
wife of George III, and so called 
in- her honor. It was first made 
of a cream colored clay over 
which a clear glaze was placed. 
Since that time it has come to 
be made of white clay, the cream 
color being attained by the 
application of a yellow glaze. 

Upon the discovery of the 
fragments of Queen’s Ware in 
the Williamsburg excavations, 
the Restoration authorities li- 
censed the same Wedgwood firm, 
which still flourishes, to repro- 
duce the pattern discovered by 
the architects. Wedgwood is 
now producing the antique de- 
sign in the same undecorated 
putty color as the old china, and 
by use of the same natural clay. 
This dinner service is available 
in open stock. 

Fragments of glassware were 
also found in the same excava- 
tions. Bowls, stems and bases of 
drinking glasses were identified 
by experts as being the same as 
certain existing complete glasses. 
The ingredients of the glasses 
were studied to determine means 
of copying the old color and 

(Continued to page 50) 


ten inches tall, received four 
votes. Saxatile, better known as 
basket of gold, is very showy 
and the easiest of culture. 
Stumpp and, Walter suggest it 
for walks. Citrinum is another 
variety mentioned. 

Aubrietia, commonly called 
purple rock cress, is a good 
spreading plant where one is 
needed to fill in. Its maximum 
height is twelve inches and the 
silvery green foliage blends with 
mossy rocks. Glen Brothers say 
any variety is good in the rock 
garden, and Peter Henderson 
names eyri with its rosy-lilac 
flowers in May and June. 
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NOW READY! Official Book of 
Colonial Williamsburg 


INCORPORATED 


APPROVED REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FURNITURE 
No expression in home furnishing has ever won 
American hearts so completely as the Restoration 
of Williamsburg, Virginia se and now a rare and 


handsome first edition is ready aan Te containing 
ae 8 Cente Sox. Your pictures and history of each Authentic Reproduc- 
i : educational ihe Cc W tion, made only by Kittinger -aletts easily identified 
approved publication of by this Williamsburg Hallmark, branded in each 
Williamsburg Craft ‘ piece. Sold by appointed distributors . . . names 


on request. 


Ro ol NS Gi Ee 


} 1873 ELMWOOD AVENUE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


IDEAS that bring 
dalle Comfort tothe Home 


There’s a wealth of Inspiration in our new Booklet, “Charm 
of a Livable Home” +... scores of illustrations featuring latest 
Kittinger designs in friendly, informal settings Baca plus a special 
section devoted to the famous Colonial Williamsburg Resto- 
ration, with pictures and histories of many of the Approved 
Reproductions of Furniture, made only by Kittinger. 


Send 15c for your copy... and please include the name of 
your dealer or decorator. 


You are cordially invited to see the most comprehensive quality 
collection of furniture in America today, at any of these exhibits: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO i 
385 Madison Avenue Merchandise Mart yeh a 
1899 ELMWOOD AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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18th Century Furniture 
and Accessories 


CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR 


John Guidotti Inc. 


IMPORTERS—ESTABLISHED 1910 


19> WES 26th Sis: INE Ys 
San Francisco: John C. Nason, 442 Post St. 


Antiques 


Fine Old 
English Furniture 


and 


Works of Art 


LOUIS L. ALLEN, 1c. 


521 MADISON AVENUE 
Between 53rd and 54th 
NEW YORK 


Streets 


Louis XLV Antique Marble Mantel which 
we have acquired from the famous Elsie 
de Wolfe Collection. 


We have many other antique 
marble and wood mantels; and 
also make authentic reproduc- 
tions to your specifications. 


Be Olde Mantel Shoppe 


Incorporated 
(J. W. JOHNSON, PRES.) 
Office and Showroom 


251 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Est. 1879 
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AN eighteenth- 
century Ven- 
etian bed carved 
in the Boucher 
manner. The 
frame of the head- 
board is the orig- 
inal pickled pine 
andthe white 
satin tufting is a 
modern addition. 
From Alban Con- 
way, Inc. 


THREE-TIER, eight- 

eenth-century mahog- 
any gaming table, the top 
tier for backgammon and 
chess, the next for cards, and 
the last for a writing table. 
Needham’s Antiques, Inc. 


Bee —An Adam-style 
pedestal in very dark 
green and white from West- 
port Antique Shop, Inc. 


Worces- 
ter porcelain wine 
coolers decorated 
with birds and 
sprays of flowers 
in blue and gold 
— circa 1775. 
Philip Suval, Inc. 


HE Modern period of furniture and 
4h craftsmanship is by no means super- 
seding the Traditional. As a matter of 
fact, Modern is increasingly associated 
with antique in many of the newest 
schemes of decoration, and I have yet to 
hear the most ardent Modernist attack 
heirlooms, except, of course, those who 
don’t possess them. So treasure your 
antiques and add to them whenever you 
can; and if you place them judiciously 
in your Modern home you will accom- 
plish possibly the most fashionable deco- 
ration of the day. I have seen with de- 
light antique furniture arranged over 
carved rugs, and modern armchairs, up- 
holstered in lemon-yellow leather, com- 
bined with Oriental rugs and Jacobean 
furniture. Combining Modern with Peri- 
od decoration takes more time and taste. 
It is easier to recognize a period than to 
establish a relationship between different 
styles. 
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SWEDISH HANDICRAFTS, 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


(Continued from page 28) 


elaborate Swedish chairs differ 
from those of the English cabi- 
netmakers. The same is true of 
the many Swedish versions of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
types: a foreign accent is evident 
even in the simplest forms. 
‘In Denmark, too, the increas- 
ing industrial prosperity of Eng- 
land and her creation of a new 
and more severe classic style in- 
creased her artistic influence; 
and the charming house of Lise- 
lund, built in 1792, remains as 
evidence of the influence of Rob- 
ert Adam’s style upon the Con- 
tinent. 

The furniture of Liselund is 


strongly influenced by the simple 


Adam style of the provincial sort, 
and similar influences are evi- 


dent in certain Swedish = furni- 


ture. 

With the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns and the consequent isola- 
tion of England from the Con- 
tinent, her influence over the 
furniture of Scandinavia comes 
to an end; and the Swedish and 
Danish cabinetmakers turned to 


the translation of the Empire 


style into the vernaculars of the 
North. 


ig HE international reputation 

of Swedish arts and crafts was 
gained by outstanding artists and 
craftsmen. Moreover, these art- 
tists sought their inspiration in 
the beauty and elegance of the 
past. Naturally, such an expen- 
sive production could not be 
fitted into the broad scope of 


supplying the general public” 


with esthetically sound home 
furnishings. That is the task of 
industry, of mass-producing in- 
dustry. Consequently, industry 
came to be directed towards de- 
veloping mass-produced articles 
of high standard, but within a 
price range acceptable to the 
public at large. This new phase 
of the development became ac- 
centuated around 1930 in con- 
junction with the lively housing 
construction which just then set 
in and has continued ever sinee. 
The new orientation of the in- 
dustry did not put an end to the 
luxury production, but it 


changed considerably in charac- 


ter. 
It is, then, the everyday ware 
that holds the center of attention 


__ of the present Swedish home fur- 


nishings industry. The output 
has been restricted to models 


manufactured according to mod- 


ern mass production methods, 
resulting in not only consider- 
ably lower prices, but a finished 
article of a technical quality and 
an esthetic perfection compara- 
ble with the best handcrafted 
products. 

Practically all branches of in- 
dustry have participated in this 
latest phase of the development. 
Furniture, textiles, glass, cera- 
mics, book bindings, metals, all 
are aligned in their efforts to 
provide low-price, high-quality 
articles for the general consumer. 

The old Swedish native art, 
which was in danger of becom- 
ing lost and forgotten with the 


advent of industrialization, has 


been revived and integrated with 
the movement for better home 
culture. Moreover, it has become 
an important means of augment- 
ing the income of countless small 
homes in the towns as well as in 
the rural areas. This art, kept 
alive for centuries by the farm- 
ing population, varied consider- 
ably in different parts of the 
country. Originally, no doubt, 
the impulses and the techniques 
were obtained from _ outside 
sources, but as the centuries went 
by they were reshaped in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the 
people, their character and the 
natural conditions prevailing in 
the part of the country in which 
they lived. In this way the na- 
ture of the home craft became 
different in different provinces. 
In the fertile plains of Scania a 
rich and colorful textile art 
blossomed forth, in meager sec- 
tions of the country the simple, 
strong, utility goods became all- 
important. In the wooded areas 


such articles as wooden spoons 


and baskets took on a form both 
beautiful and functional, and 
wherever flax was grown an ex- 
quisite linen art developed and 
thrived. Nowadays this old na- 
tive art constitutes an inexhausti- 
ble source of inspiration to mod- 
ern designers and handcrafters. 
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ROE 


Every time you thrill to the easy grace of a de- 
lightfully livable room, you may be certain a 
Decorator's experienced planning is respon- 


sible. 


A qualified Decorator's competence avoids 
the headaches and heartbreak which so fre- 
quently accompany the brave plans of home- 
made decoration. Your Decorator's specialized 
skill and artistry plus the ability to buy at ex- 
clusive sources which are closed to you as a 
consumer, are part of the nominal purchase 
price of your new furnishings. That is why 
we stress the thrifty and assuring facts —“It 


Costs No More But Results Are Certain ‘If 
You Consult A Decorator.” 


The Stroheim & Romann Collection is one of 
the exclusive sources your Decorator naturally 
turns to for correct fabrics... Ask your Decora- 
tor to show you some of the many fascinating 
fabrics which are available in the decorative 
period you prefer. 
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I5 Cast. S320 Steet 
New York 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lhe 
UNTERMYER COLLECTION 


OF IMPORTANT ART PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 
RARE PLANTS 


Owned by the Late Samuel Untermyer 
and His Children 
Will be Dispersed at Public Sale 
May 10 and 11 at the 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES « ine 
and May 15, 16, 17, 18 at 
“GREYSTONE,”“” YONKERS, N.Y. 


For information regarding exhibition hours 
and time of sale, price of catalogues, and 
other details, address the 


PARhE-BERNET GALLERIES « ine 
50 EAST 571H STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Within the Hub Yet... 
Out of the Hub-bub 


A distinguished hotel for discriminat- 


im the center of Manhat- 
tans favorite residential district. One 
block from Fifth Avenue’s smart shops 
and ever-beautiful Central Park. A 
short stroll to Radio City. Close to 
all decorators . . . and art galleries. 


ing, guests . 


Charming rooms, furnished and unfurnished. 
Single or en suite. Some with serving pastrses: 
Daily rates from $3 single, $4 double. At- 
tractive rates by the week, month or year. 


2 UNUSUAL PENTHOUSE VALUES! 
Ownership-Management 


HOTEL 


Park Chambers 


58th STREET and 6th AVENUE 
Augustus D’Arcy, Manager 


WHEN YOU BUILD 
WALLS 


(Continued from page 34) 


coverings. 

More wood is used for exte- 
riors, probably, than all other 
materials put together. There is 
little to be said here, since every- 
one is familiar with shingles, 
clapboards and the other forms 
in which it is available. There 
are two treatments, however, 
worth mentioning. First is the 
use of textured siding; this has 
been done more commonly on 
the Pacific Coast than elsewhere 
in the country, and consists of 
taking plain boards and. running 
them through a machine which 
cuts moldings into them accord- 
ing to the architect’s design. The 


result is an exterior which has 


greater richness and a more vig- 
orous play of light and shadow. 
The technique can easily be 
abused, however, and should be 
used with discretion. Most im- 
portant of all developments in 
wood is resin-bonded plywood, 
which makes the exterior use of 
plywood, with all of its advan- 
tages of speed and economy, feas- 
ible. Already there are many pre- 
fabricated house systems now 
in use which employ panels 
built out of such plywood. And 
in houses of conventional frame 
design the ease of erection of 
plywood sheets is a great point 
in their favor. 

Finally there is the wall which 
is not usually thought of as a 
wall at all: glass: This is one of 
the great-additions to the house 
of today, and it permits a new 
freedom in design for modern 
living but it must be used with 
discretion. Its advantages can to 
some extent be enjoyed in the 
Traditional house but for their 
full realization a shift to Modern 
is necessary. ‘The glass wall may 
be transparent or translucent 
sheet, or it may be built of 
blocks. There.are no rules here 
that do not obtain in connection 
with all building materials. Glass 
will be used by the intelligent 
home builder in the form best 
suited to the function he wishes 
to have performed. This ap- 
proach, by the way, is a good one 
to apply to the selection of all 
wall materials. 
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He’s a sly one 


Pe 
‘ruinous as a fire bug: 


sneaky as a burglar! 


He’s so silent and secretive, you 
haven't any idea he’s around until 
it's pretty late — maybe too late — 
to save the structural timbers and 
floors of your house! 

The Termite is so perpetually 
hungry that he won't stop chewing ” 
until there isn’t a sound beam or 
joist left . . . unless you know how 
to put a stop to this glutton’s de- 
vouring greed. 

Here’s how to make sure your 
house is safe against the Termite: 
just remember to take the two simple 
steps to bring complete Termite- 
proofing to your home. And the first © 
step is FREE. They are: . 


1. Inspection 
2. Correction 


Your house may already be in some 
stage of Termite infestation. Only 
an expert can tell. . 

Guarantee in mia is expert = 
confidential and without charge. 
Guarantee correction is scientific, 
time-tried, inexpensive—and gives” 
you a 5-year insured guarantee. 

Don’t hesitate to call for a Guat- 
antee man at once. He will advise 
you expertly, without cost or 7 
gation. Phone or write our Mail 
office, located for 27 years at the 
best known corner in the world. 


AMERICA'S 
PIED PIPER 
SINCE 1913 


EXTERMINATING CO. 
500 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 


NEW YORK 
Division of 
Guaranteed Sanitation, Inc. 


Associated companies in all principal 
cities. Write for full information. 


| 
| 
| 
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NOVOTNA 
(Continued from page 17) 
though small but without kitch- 
en facilities. Meals are brought 

to the lodge by the servants. 
Both the castle and the guard- 
house were originally built in 
the fourteenth century when the 
country was known as Bohemia. 
The guardhouse burned down 
and was rebuilt by Baron Dau- 
bek’s ancestors in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. ‘The 
architecture of both castle and 
guardhouse is Italian Baroque, 
the exterior being entirely of 
stone slabs. A passageway from 
the lodge leads directly to the 
stables, where the Baron keeps 
fourteen horses for riding and 
hunting. He is considered one 
of the finest shots in the coun- 
try; the Baroness frequently joins 
the hunting parties, for stag, 

hare, pheasant, and partridge. 

‘The interior of the lodge has 
vaulted ceilings, built of pink 
marble which was quarried near- 
by. The furniture, largely 
Italian, includes many heirlooms 
to which comfortable modern 
pieces have been added. Both the 
castle and lodge have been 
equipped with modern systems 

of plumbing and electricity. 
The gardens have been in ex- 
istence for generations, and both 
Baron and Baroness, who are in- 
terested in gardening, plan and 
supervise the work of the con- 

stant alterations and additions. 


They Found It In Natchez by 
Theordora Marshall and Gladys 
Crail Evans. (Pelican Publishing 
Co. New Orleans, $3.00.) 


A fascinating book with num-.. 


erous illustrations about one of 
the most glamourous historical 
cities of this country. This book 
describes the colorful drama of 
the past from the time of the 
Natchez Indians through the 
French, Spanish, English regimes 
and Confederate days. Miss 
Marshall’s family has lived at 
“Richmond”, one of the oldest 
_ of the beautiful mansions for 
many generations so that she is 
_ well equipped to bring the spirit 
of Natchez to these pages. For 
_ those who intend to make the 
famous Pilgrimage to Natchez 
_ held every March, the book will 
_ be an invaluable guide, describ- 
_ ing as it does the stately old 
mansions and dream-like gardens 
—a mecca for those who love fine 
architecture, antiques and beau- 
tiful gardens. Many of the 
houses are furnished as they were 
_ when Natchez was young. 


ELBOW ROOM 
(Continued from page 21) 
and livability associated with 
the one-floor house and at the 
same time assures privacy for the 
bedrooms. And, despite its 
spreading character, the house is 
sufficiently compact for any gen- 

erous suburban lot. 

The informal massing and 
complex roof lines which result 
from this arrangement are ex- 
pertly handled and surface treat- 
ment simplified almost to the 
point of severity, to give the roof 
lines a chance to stand out. 

From the Modern style, the 
architect has borrowed its gen- 
erous windows. ‘The whole end 
of the dining room, as well as 
one of the bedrooms, are glazed 
to admit the California sun. Sim- 
ilarly, the ‘living room wall 
which adjoins the terrace consists 
almost entirely of glass, worked 
out in a delightful, formal com- 
bination of two huge windows 
and a pair of casement doors in 
a simplified version of Georgian. 

It is a tribute to the skill of 
the designer that these modern 
touches in no way clash with the 
owner’s carefully chosen antique 
furniture. The delicate serving 
table looks as much at home 
against the all-glass end of the 
dining room as it must have 
looked in its original setting. 
Equally, the living room seems 
to have been built to receive its 
period appointments, the six- 
teen-foot garden window not- 
withstanding. For sheer grace, 
combined with a healthy appre- 
ciation of the opportunities of 
modern living, a happier com- 
bination could not be imagined. 


MEET SUMMER 
(Continued from page 37) 
fabrics in gay prints or a fantas- 

tic variety of candy stripes. 

Rattan and reed, of course, are 
always present and always popu- 
lar. Wrought iron lends a tropic 
grace and charm to the summer 
scene. Plexiglass, Lucite and 
Tenite throw the glamour of sci- 
entific miracles and a modern 
age. Even bamboo may surprise 
you; scratch the surface and, un- 
der the pickle pine finish, you 
are quite likely to find a hard 
light sturdiness that is alumi- 
num. You can meet summer 
halfway if your home is fresh 
‘and cool with this season’s 
furniture. 


Teor Heat 


It’s though you yourself had planned the 
decoration. The period of furniture... fine 


traditional or casual country...that perfectly 


complements you. The sure touches you’d 


use to make a house your home. And the 
priceless privacy of an individual house... 
private street entrances and elevators, a 
Concierge Bureau that unobtrusively acts as 
buffer. Yet “around the corner’’...the Waldorf, 
so that the services of this great hotel are 


yours to command whenever you wish. 


THE TOWERS OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


100 EAST 50TH STREET+* NEW YORK 


> SHEARMAN 


IAN FINE FURNITURE: 


BUFFALO” 
JAMESTOWN ~ 


I2ARMAN BRO ERS COMPANY : 
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Garden Furniture and Accessories 


e Send for illustrated catalogue e 


RICHARD L. SANDFORT, INC. 


155 EAST 54TH STREET 


° NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRENCH CUISINE EQUIPMENT 
SHOP 


THE FRENCH 
WOODEN SALAD BOWL 


Epicures are unanimously in favor of the 
wooden salad bowl—it retains the oil and 
flavor... Bowl “is of smoked and open-air, 
dried poplar wood. 9%” in diameter. 
Complete with fork and spoon, $1.90. 
Delivery free within 100 miles of N, Y, ©. 


Write for our folder ‘‘5D”’. 


| 666 Sixth Avenue New York pened 


Very Rare Old English Sheffield 
Plate Tureen—Circa—1795 


Wedding Gifts 


of Distinction 


Old English Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Authentic Reproductions 


W YILEIR 


713 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Branch: 638 Lexington Avenue 


A LifeTime Decoration 


Oil on Canvas. 
Any Subject oe 


or Gift. Painted. ai 


MARINE’ 1&7 ASSO. ARTISTS of AMERICA 
as Jilustrated Reg. SWS 60 GOLDEN HILL BRIDGEPORT CT. 


WARD and ROME 
63 E. 57th St., New York 


Furniture 
Painted and Decorated 
To Your Order 


For every home-owner 
—past, present or future! 


THE ARTS & DECORATION BOOK OF 
SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


This comprehensive book gives exterior and interior photographs, 
floor plans and descriptions of representative houses of moderate cost, 


selected by the editor of ARTS & DECORATION because of their 


beauty and originality. 


$3.50 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
116 E. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TALKING 


May, the month that brings life again to our gardens, gives us the 
urge to bring something of that same rejuvenating spirit into our 
homes. This spring’s accessories enable us to do just that. Every- 
thing, from the new ‘out-doorsy’ wallpapers to novel flower holders 
and lamps, contributes to the general gaiety of the season. Also, (not 
that you need a reminder) on these pages you'll find four unusual 
accessories that may be useful for Mother’s Day, May 12th, and all 
year ‘round. P.K. 


Fo those whose bookcases reach up to lofty heights 
these custom-made library steps are a positive neces- 
sity. They're of finely grained San Domingo mahogany 
and the treads are of red leather—a handsome and digni- 
fied accessory suited to the literary atmosphere. $85.00 
from Lathrop Haynes, Inc., 392 Park Avenue, New York. 


Cee of Victoria and groaning 
sideboards! Here is a really novel 
flower holder, borrowed from, of all 
things, the old-fashioned spoon warm- 
er. It is silver-plated and permits many 
unusual and attractive flower arrange- 
ments. There are no two designs alike, 
and they’re available at Gertrude Rub- 
in’s, 699 Madison Avenue, New York, 
for $10.00. 
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ERE’S something that will really 

be appreciated by the person of 
importance on Mother's Day: a Co- 
lonial maple knitting and sewing 
bowl. It permits her to sit in her 
favorite chair and easily reach her 
work, It’s for the lady who works 
with the minimum of effort and the 
maximum of efficiency and comfort. 
Incidentally, it adds a look of homi- 
ness to the ultramodern interior. 
From H. A. Milton Co., P. O. Box 
95, Westfield, New Jersey. 


- 


HEMICAL gardening for the indoor horticultur- 
GC ist has been perfected to the nth degree’by the 
Kem Plant Food Corporation. This equipment as- 
sures a constant supply of moisture and food, and 
that bugaboo of indoor plants—sour soil—is elim- 
inated. Although this is all very scientific, the out- 
fit is an attractive addition to any sun porch or living 
room and the flowering results are certainly satisfac- 
tory. Available at leading department and seed stores 
and florists. Photo; Schnall. 


NATCHEZ NOSTALGICS 


They are Sloane’s new Summer furniture... graceful, 
redolent of Natchez’ honeyed charm. In the settings that 
inspired them, they were photographed during the 1940 
Pilgrimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club, Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi. Now, at Sloane’s, they are ready for you... for 
outdoor and indoor living...in forty-five different styles. 


WE&JI SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE. AT 47TH »- NEW YORK 


° WASHINGTON + 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Not magic or genius, but good 
sound understanding of a basi- 
cally good sound style of deco- 
ration, has brought Modern to 
the position it holds today. It 
has also brought Modernage to 
the peak as designers and 
makers of only the finest in Mod- 
ern. Plan to see our showroom 
and exhibits on your next visit! 


Submit your decoration problem... 
we'll give you a Modern solution! 


Distinctive 
GARDEN, TERRACE. 
SUN PARLOR and § 
YACHT FURNITURE 


@ 
Reversible top 


Right: 
backgammon table with 


side chairs. 


© 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Exporting our Specialty 
GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 E. 42 St. N.Y. C, 


rattan 
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Loom & Hammer Crafts 


Who are the men behind Hitler? 


HITLER’S 12 APOSTLES 
By Oswald Dutch 


Who gives Hitler his ideas? Who does he trust? Who could step 
into his shoes? These are the questions everyone is asking about the 
greatest oligarchy of modern times. 

What do you know about Hitler's “twelve apostles’”—Goering, 
Goebbels, Rosenberg, Hess, Himmler, Ley, Von Ribbentrop, Streicher, 
Von Brauchitsch, Funk, Frick and Von Schirach. The blustering, 
neurotic adventurer who created the greatest aerial armada in the 
world; the embittered, misshapen literary hack, detested by his com- 
rades, who rules a nation with the virulence of his propaganda; the 
Torquemada feared by over a hundred million people; the Baltic 
proselyte of Nazi heathenism who took his ideas from a British ad- 
miral’s son; the champagne salesman and one-time secret agent who is 
Germany’s Foreign Minister; the pothouse brawler and bully who 
destroyed Germany’s trade unions; the pathological schoolteacher and 
arch anti-Semite whom even a ranking Nazi characterized as a “dung 
heap”; the thirty-year-old fanatic who obliterated the finest educa- 
tional system in Europe; the thwarted “artist” who became Minister 
of Economics; the patrician Reichswehr general who made himself the 
servant of a lance corporal and initiated the Second World War— 
these men, along with Adolf Hitler, are the principal builders of Nazi 
Germany. 

“An important contribution to the world’s knowledge of Nazidom.” 

—Buffalo Evening News 


pungent . . . shrewd. 
—New York Times 


“A most informative work. Informative .. . 


Illustrated. $3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street New York 


SOS 
OOS BS 
Atlantic City 


THE RUNNYMEDE on beauti- 
ful Park Place, overlooking the 
ocean, is a favorite hotel for 
those who are accustomed to 
the finer things in life. Here 
you will find all those little re- 
finements so essential and nec- 


COLONIAL COVERLETS 
Authentic reproductions of 
hand-loom pattern coverlets and 


other products of homespun 

type, with all the charm of de- essary in one’s daily life—truly, 
sign, witchery of color and “your home away from home.” 
qualities of serviceable wear 

found in the originals. Made of Attractive Rates 


native virgin wool dyed before 
it is spun into yarn. 
Write for illustrations and 
prices 
Also hand-made gifts of stain- 
less steel. 


The 
Kunnymede 


Staunton, Virginia 
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THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS 


By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


In THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS, Dr. 
tainingly of the birds of garden and field. 


Williams writes enter- 


“It would be no exaggeration to say that one might spend a 
lifetime searching through the entire field of ornithological prose 
without finding another book on birds that is equally alluring, 
equally enlightening and equally absorbing.”—The Nature Friend. 


Profusely illustrated in color and black and white. $3.00 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 116 E. 16 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your Hee 


Everett J. Higbee, Manager | 


COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG 


(Continued from page 43) 


texture. The reproductions are 
made by precisely the same 
methods as the originals, with- 
out the use of molds. 

Among the silverware, a 
coffee spoon is a copy of one 
discovered in the foundations of 
the Raleigh Tavern, while other 
pieces have their prototypes in 
antique items now in distin- 
guished collections. All the 
silver reproduced is sterling. 

It may be a surprise to many 
to know of the rich colors which 
are to be seen in the interior 
painting of the rooms in the | 
Williamsburg Restoration. 

One highly significant func- 
tion which the Williamsburg 
restoration should perform 1s the 
clearing up of the popular belie! 
that Colonial America was a 
simple and crude state of civili- 
zation which started out from 
scratch. As a matter of fact, the 
elegance and luxury evident in 
these restored buildings was 
typical of all the more prosper- 
ous colonies along the north- 
eastern seaboard. ‘These various 
communities all had their royal 
or proprietary governors and a 
sort of vice-regal court and these 
societies were far from simple 
in their tastes and habits. Colo- 
nial America was actually a 
miniature imitation of contem- 
porary England. 

All reproductions of furniture 
and other articles, such as have 
here been discussed, bear a dis- 
tinctive mark which signifies 
their authenticity and approval 
by Colonial Williamsburg. ‘This 
insignia, which is of very ancient 
origin, is a figure 4, beneath 
which are two.X’s. To the left 
of the shank of the 4 is a letter 
C and to its right a W. Only 
those reproduced articles bearing 
this cypher have any connection 
with the Restoration. All in- 
come received by Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Incorporated, in con- 
nection with licensing these re- 
productions is used towards 
maintaining the Restoration and 
furthering its educational and 
historical purposes. Hence the 
work of this important project 
can continue to provide Ameri- 
cans with a true understanding 
of Colonial life in America. 
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COMETOTHE CHAMBERLIN 


You'll enjoy 3 vacations in one here. | | 
There are sports activities, many places| if 
of historic interest, and the atmosphere 
of the Army and Navy at history’s| 
birthplace! You'll see beautiful gardens, | 
and old St. John’s Church. The Cham-| 
herlin’s building and grounds are de-| 
lightful—the sea view magnificent. Deli- # 
cious food. Swimming indoors and out. § 
Only a few hours away. Write foi 
special weekly and weekend  vacatioi 


See Nearby 
WILLLAMSBURG 


Yorktown « Jamestown 
Fort Monroe « Mariner’s Museum 7 


= ae 


| CHANBERUN | 


Sidney Banks, President 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 


WE 


Pamper Mortals f 
ON VACATION AT [gg 


Excellent golf, riding, 
swimming... indoors and 
outdoors filled with enter 
tainment tor everybod| 

that’s P.M. for your sum- 
mer vacation. Delightfully — 
cool, friendly and informal. 
Farm-fresh food. Bring the family to — 
the top of the Poconos for the summer. — 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, P 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist | 


‘Darien Conn. ; ' 


Everything in the bird line 


from a canary to an ostrich. 


Birds for the house and porch, for the d 
garden, pool and aviary, for the orna- | 
mental waterway, for the game preserve | 
and park. 


Bird-prints, Bird-feed, Bird-houses 
Bird-cages, Bird-books, Bird-supplies 


Oldest established and largest exclusive dealer | 
in land and water-birds in America. Most } 
extensive stock in United States on hand. | 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


